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ristmas lime 


. . we wish you could hear the chimes atop the 
Equitable Tower when they play so many of 
our beautiful and best loved Christmas Carols. 
We wish that your hearts could be made a little 
lighter, and your days a little brighter, as are those 
of thousands of our home city residents. But most 





of all, we wish for you and yours a most happy 
Holiday Season. 


Cyuttable 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
FOUNDED 1867 — DES MOINES 
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CONGRATULATIONS 





Metropolitan joins the entire Life Insurance industry 
in congratulating the College of Life Underwriters 


and those who have completed the C.L.U. program. 


Men and women who wear the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ key have demonstrated their ability to 
meet high mental and moral standards. They have 


Metropolitan Life insurance COMPANY "oe ven 


A MUTUAL COMPANY « Home Office—NEW YORK-—Since 1868 
Head Ofice—SAN FRANCISCO—Since 1901 « Head Office—OTTAWA-—Since 1924 
Over 1000 Local Offices in U.S.A. and Canada 


shown their desire to progress in their profession— 
and, indeed, to excel in it. 

Metropolitan is proud of its C.L.U.’s. We urge all 
life insurance Fieldmen to participate in this program. 
It can mean a more productive career for the individ- 
ual and add to the prestige of the business itself. 


THAT 





























































































































































































Life Stock Index 
bo you uve Iw one LI} 
send A 
BOISE, IDAHO 
oF THESE cies? ae [* 
z COLUMBIA, S. C. e “ Be 
Do You Want A General Agency 120 I 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A [ NEW ORLEANS, wu | . T 
General Agent's Challenging Du- - 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? | JACKSON, MISS. | “ 
lf the answer is YES, then | san FRANCISCO, CAL. | . 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 0 
for YOU! he goauweeaeannauaennnnreaunseeawaa 
pany tp | CHEYENNE, WYO. | 
we EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES End of wtéa wm MM hm 
én 0s a is | OKLAHOMA CITY, ona | January ........ 474 144019118798, 
February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 204 
% TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | satt LAKE CITY, uTAH | | Sa 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 236, 
AND BONUSES DEE ohise secs 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.8 249, 
aaa 156.9 146.2 183.4 174.3 263 
% THE TERRITORY YOU NEED i BIRMINEAA, ma | BR is acd’ 154.5 1478 180.3 1763 25 
OSES 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 2%, 
August......... 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 325 
FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 34 
W. J. ALLEY, Vice Sreddent and Agency Director October ........ 134.7 170.7 184.1 174.8 355, 
pst 2 gn Se Woh fx] Never oA PR Ria 
ONEER AMERICAN The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 











Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range Bid Pri 













LIFE COMPANIES “. Low  10/31/ 
"S| eee PAE 4% «4 
American General Insurance . : 5x ee 30! n 
American Heritage ...... oe 16 6 | 
American National ........ cues 20% 7 | 
Bankers National (m) .... Seat 20! 5! 
Beneficial Standard (c) _.. pay 13) 
4 Business Men's Assurance (f) ... . «a 33 # 
a L Calif. Western States (b) .. .. 407 es, % 
; y Commonwealth of Kentucky . Sea 21 
Connecticut General (g) ..............6 066. c cece cues 306 9 ™ 
Private beach... pool... Continental A. (i) .. ssid 208 1 1%) in 
rankiin ® GSP cess. tee 4 
cocktail lounge ... coffee | Coy. "Employees Life (i) poe, ao 
shop...incomparable ser- Gulf Life Siccded pitt “2% 18% 
efferson Standard ....... ; , 1 
vice, always is yours at Kansas City Life ..... 26251330 80 Secur 
the Seabrook ...and just Liberty chational (h) ay % ay 9 G 
e sualty ....... : l, 07 
minutes away, the famous | [iss insurance Co. of Va. (c) See byl 
Lincoln Road area. Lincoln National (d) ..... an 90/ WE State 
, Mass. Indemnity .......... eee: | 40 n 1 
Foe masts Monumental Life (i) ...... 95 46 ul Sec 
Wilde National Life & Accident ... . 2 115 n 
ae National Old Line Ins. ...... oe 15 MB Bond 
f 47 N. A. Life Ins., Chicago (b) ... ‘3 veeeey ee 13, 2 * 
( Jy Philadelphia Life (b) ..... ay ee ae 47 91 of 
. Quaker City {n) Shean dedi ‘ . 85 397 uy } 
DY hs sepebne nat __” “eee a h- FY 5 Rai 
Z LAT tA rr uthlan er ee Se GE ; 
HY VY Southwestern Life ....0..00.000, 1B 52 WB Ba 
~ wecwere ES, chistes ca deinais cob RR Re 2, ak 
n S| ERS TES SR ANE aa ed Sinceetenbant ys 
HOTEL and APRREMENTS SE RS cone. sconce akgenn 90 35), te Casu: 


West Coast Life ................055. 





























EEE Sy Ln i 55// 0/, 5 
? Oceanfront at 94th Street b) Adjusted fer 10% stock dividend. sits il Ca 
3 ¢ us lor stock dividend. Bank 
; lit , stock dividend. ank 
Please Mail Rates and Brochures to: 4 Adlusted rae 2 ee ee Seek Aividens 
9} Adlusted for 100% stock dividend. Secur 
Name y Ad usted for ays ° stock dividend. R 
uste or stoc videndc. ei 
Sree : D dahaed fe tet deed: | 
jus lor stock dividend. ‘ 
Stat m) Adjusted for 7!/2% stock dividend. Cana 
City. tate. n) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividend. Ext 
- e 
. *,¢ Pp i R ° - Jumbi 
Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition  [fitnpie’ sex'tsd, Wonselons, M. Y" Exocotine and Gamal Oillcxe ast bull 
75 Paton eueonte New vert, a. Y. Secsnd ia Portes je paid Aap gag N. Y. Subscription rates: United States and Canada, $4.00 (two years %) 
Foreign, $5.00 (t ea! . e copies cents. Also quan rates. 
Serelan, $5.00 live veers case ntoddeoss polices tor Best's Insuronce’ Newe—Life Béition, Best Buliding, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New Yo'RFor 1) 
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1Securities Markets 
to suit every need 


| of Institutional 
Investors 
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8!/, ¥ 
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5 2H Securities of the United States : / i; 
oY, .. Government and its Agencies ce 
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4 p Securities I R S O S O N 
5), x Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 


" of Industrial, Public Utility and 
- Railroad Corporations 
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Bank Stocks 


CORPORATION 
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Reconstruction and Development 
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LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 » INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Asheville, N.C, ¢ St, Louis, Mo, ¢ Houston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif 
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DECEMBER, 1961 LIFE EDITION 


EDITORIAL 


The Editors’ Corner 

Toward a Shelter Program .. 

Mental Health 

Watch This One . 

1962 Dividend Changes and Related Actions 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Insurance and Medicine—The Crossroads 
Preexisting Disease as a Defense (H.I.) 


Role of Social Security ....... 
The Client's Interest .. 

Can You Specialize? (L.O. M.A. ) 
The Legal Spotlight 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Selling the Small Businessman 
1961 MDRT Membership Survey 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers 


OFFICE METHODS 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Parlez-Vous Cobol? 

We Have Done That Before! (Around. the Office) 
Booklets : 
Budgeting—A Management Tool (IASA) . 

Office Equipment Directory 
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Company Developments 


ARIZONA Licensed 
Oigemmenees: Lite: laa Oe. os oaks coticis oeeeve cts Phoenix, Ariz. 
Guaranty National Ins. Co. ........e ec cece cece ees Phoenix, Ariz. 
Admitted 
National Security Life Ins. Co. .............-6- Albuquerque, N. M. 
Professional and Business Men's Ins. Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 
CALIFORNIA Licensed 
Intercoast Life Insurance Co. .........-.eeeeeee Sacramento, Cal. 
Admitted 
Bonneville Life Ins. Co... 0.2... ee cee ee cece ees Salt Lake City, Utah 
Central States Health & Life 
COI AE CONE ois: on w's coin vets oigtoins awe Omaha, Nebr. 
Consumers National Life Ins. Co. ............2--08- Evansville, Ind. 
ideal Mafional Ins. Co. oo. i. ceccccesccees Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tepmeet Lee Fs NOL. ace ca hs dete crce eek caabae tos Houston, Texas 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Zurich_American Life Ins. Co. ......ccc cece cece scene Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Dameih RTee Wks MNS CA oe vers een a be obese 6a va Baltimore, Md. 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. ..........0 ec eeees New York, N. Y. 
HAWAII ; Admitted 
Central Standard Life Ins. Co. .........cc cece cceeees Chicago, Ill. 
IDAHO Admitted 
American General Life Ins. Co. ...........02-005- Houston, Texas 
INDIANA Admitted 
QR RI: IME Gis eed nsec ek as beasiweces Hamilton, Ohio 
MARYLAND Admitted 
American Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .............- Fayetteville, N. C. 
American Republic Ins. Co. ..........0ee ee eeeee Des Moines, lowa 
First National Life Ins. Co. of America ............-- Atlanta, Ga. 
Illinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. ............005- Chicago, Ill. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Souteete tae 168: GIOo nice eae kak ane ke acs Dallas, Texas 
NEVADA Admitted 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp. ...........00cee sees Richmond, Va. 
Sylvie re WG. ul owen Se ecen sada ae Salt Lake City, Utah 
Union Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ......... 2. cece eee ees Philadelphia, Pa. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Diamond State Life Ins. Co. ....... cee ee eee eeee Wilmington, Del. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Poulsen Ins. Co. of America .......ccecceeeceees Park Ridge, Ill. 
University Life Ins. Co. of America ..........++-. Indianapolis, Ind. 
OHIO Admitted 

Consumers National Life Ins. Co. ..........-..005- Evansville, Ind. 
National Travelers Life Ins. Co. .............-.. Des Moines, lowa 
Postal Life and Casualty Ins. Co. .............. Kansas City, Mo. 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. .............4.. Dallas, Texas 
State Netional tife Inga i eh aii A St. Louis, Mo. 
OKLAHOMA Admitted 

Christian Foundation Life Ins. Co. .............. Little Rock, Ark. 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp. ...........0000 ce eee Richmond, Va. 
Fidelity t.eereeeintlon cic ovate css oad SER Fulton, Ill. 
Sti Lawrence. Life Inés Co. -.00 Se Se Pa Chicago, Ill. 
State Mattenal.ditetna. Co. 6556.0 oe is St. Louis, Mo. 
Union ‘Security Lite ing. Coy os bass ee een Atlanta, Ga. 
Valley Forge Lifecing. Co. oss. i oS *, Reading, Pa. 
Western: Empire Lite’ Ins. Co... oe gee iS Denver, Colo. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Illinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. ........2.....605. Chicago, Ill. 
8 


eB aR ae ae a ar pn gr pre oe Salt Lake City, U+ah 
Wisconsin National Life Ins. Co. ...........0..005 Oshkosh, W sc 
Zurich American Life Ins. Co. 2.0... 2... cece eee eeee Chicago, Ill, 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

Horace Mann Life Ins. Co. ......... 00. c cece ene Springfield, Ili. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 


First National Life Ins. Co. of America 


rp pee So ee Atlanta, Ga. 
TEXAS Admitted 
Alabama National Life Ins. Co. .................. Bessemer, Ale. 
American Heritage Life Ins. Co. ................ Jacksonvilte, Fla. 
VERMONT Admitted 
Great Eastern Life Ins. Co... oo. cee ec ce ce ees Providence, R, |. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Mercantile Security Life Ins. Co. ..............2..4.. Dallas, Texas 
Pacific Fidelity Life Ins. Co. .................. Los Angeles, Cal. 
SUNN ATO SN NGOs cs pions cScé un ssese sees Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. .................. New York, N. Y. 
University National Life Ins. Co. .................. Memphis, Tenn. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
American Founders Life Ins. Co. .................. Austin, Texas 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Self Help Mutual Life Assurance Society ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Zurich American Life tins. Co... 6 o.oo ol awe Chicago, Ill. 
WYOMING Admitted 
North American Life Ins. Co. ..........-.0 eee eeeeees Chicago, Ill. 
SE EE Sg Sg rl ae at ee La ey Sane gTE Dallas, Texas 


Conventions Ahead 
DECEMBER 
4-8 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Mid-Year, 
Adolphus and Baker, Dallas, Texas. 
11-12 Association of Life Insurance Counsel, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 
13-14 Life eesrene Association of America, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
ity. 
28-29 American Risk and Insurance Assn., Wesleyan University, 


Bloomington, Ill 


JANUARY 


26 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, C.L.U. 
Seminar, Univ. of Miami, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 

12-14 Health Insurance of America, Group Insurance Forum, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

14-16 Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, annual, Royal York, 
Toronto, Ont. 

15-16 Arizona Insurance Days, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

16-17 New York State Assn. of Life Underwriters, General Acents 
and Managers’ “Saratoga Meeting," Gideon Putnam, Syré- 
cuse, N. Y. 

20-22 San Francisco General Agents and Managers Assn., North- 


ern California Area Management Conference, Del Monte 


Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif. 
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0. Ill. B exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
d, i TOTAL INSURANCE 
Mcnth 1960 1961 » * a 
DONUMMM Gass. ose baek a $5,113 $5,187 
»» Ga. BH February ............. 5,668 5,458 a $ 
We riers b:kcs.scuales ve 6,567 9,012 +37% 
OL , SRE Rey 6,106 6,297 +3% 
BOY Hicicbkn. x) se nies one 6,353 6,595 +3% 
oy FY Sar eres 6,325 6,255 —1%, 
A eee 6,144 6,125 0%, 
Hs Geis sisks acta doo are 6,093 6,347 4%, 
September ........... 5,725 5,866 +2% 
ue First nine months ..... $54,094 $57,142 +6%, 
MIO Siok tes cence es 6,230 
November ........... 6,829 
Texas | December ........... 7,255 
5 Cal. 
Rife Me Mees oe od oh dae $74,408 
N.Y. 
Tenn. * TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
SU a5is 03 ka eis wh $3,617 $3,559 —I% 
Oe eee eee 3,980 4,017 +1% 
Texas March ..........0.:- 4,777 4,765 0% 
| a SRO Aesth 4,476 4,501 0% 
CU ainsi dois dnd we pa 4,624 4,807 +4%, 
I MN casas olces scenes 4,676 4,536 =e 
J0. 4 WE oC sie ctnasacsee 4,161 4,268 +25% 
9°, Ill B August ......... 00005 4,452 4.3% —1% 
September .......... 4,098 4,167 +2% 
go. Ill. First nine months ..... $38,861 $39,016 0% 
Totde OEE we cee ee ceindee 4,425 
| November ........... 4,615 
December ........... 4,982 
TE Ea ee $52,883 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
CN deta x's cae $500 $501 0% 
on . SRR 578 544 —b% 
WN 5 ba etic eka 586 634 +8% 
BERS SSRs ES 607 592 —2% 
.. BABAR RSS 676 677 0% 
MP adil sad xnad sock éll 628 +2% 
. © 2 ees 558 589 +4% 
j-Year WN ag 5 38S 580 585 0% 
' B September ..... eee 567 578 +2% 
a, New Bt Fist nine months ...... $5,263 $5,328 +1% 
N CUR ois ok os cee% 587 
me © Movember ........... 550 
bord December ........... 480 
BR Sir es ge oe $6,880 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
Cue B mhueet os. dees is $996 $1,127 +13% 
Febri T_RRRORETER Patri sem 1,110 897 —I9% 
de a eR 1,204 3,613 +200%, 
ge SESE the ae 1,023 1,204 +17%, 
MOY sictaePbie sos. 1,053 ttt +5%, 
Ce Ric eee 1,038 1,091 +5% 
Fora BW oc ee et 1,425 1,268 —II% 
Te SA ae eee 1,061 1,366 3% 
September .......... 1,060 1,121 6% 
| York, 
First nine months ..... $9,970 $12,798 +28% 
SPONMRS ocr i Uiins osts 1,218 
Tucsom, B November ........... 1,664 
December ........... 1,793 
ge ah oo eee $14,645 
4 »y Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and -Institute of 
sda oda icles, » written on of persons. Th lick 
North- ferunted to 000,60 in the first Prony tom of Al ond $43,000,000 in 
Monte irst seven poe, 1960. 
t Includes $2,151,000,000 railroad employee group. 
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SYMBOL 
OF SERVICE 


For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 


for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 


of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 


GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 


policyholders in every part of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. J, Hennessey, President Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE: 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


perme D.C. © SAN FRANCISCO © SAN ANTONIO © SAN DIEGO * HONOLULU 
KEY WEST © NORFOLK, VA. © MEMPHIS © SEATTLE © BILOXI 
GREENVILLE, S.C. © SANTA ANA, CAL. © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 











Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Gold-embossed on 
2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
leatherette; 
8V0"x12Ui"x2H"; 
holds 12 issues 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 


—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 























Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

Cou Please send ........... Best’s News 
TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 

Name 

Company 

Street 

| geen, ee ae 











The America Fore Loyalty Fieldman’s mission... 





Need help on a tough problem? Or an assist with 
a prospect? The America Fore Loyalty fieldman’s 
broad training and experience can be invaluable to you. 
A call from your America Fore Loyalty fieldman 
is a business call—business he’s interested in helping 


you produce and keep. 


Nid 
...LET’S BUILD YOUR BUSINESS! 


America fo 





The Continental Insurance Company + — Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey + — Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company +» The Fidélity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. » Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. * The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York » Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK ———e HOME OFFICES cee 10 PARK PLACE, 





Loyalty Group 
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¢e*° Building up his image of him- 
self as an independent entrepreneur 
can often be the key to Selling The 
Small Businessman, The article be- 
ginning on page 18 points out that 
often the small businessman secretly 
feels that he was meant for better 
things than his small operation, no 
matter how successful it is. The small 
businessman generally needs insur- 
ance protection of many types, but 
his defensive attitude may keep him 
from being a receptive prospect, since 
status in his community is often more 
important to him than financial suc- 
cess. Thus, by giving him personal 
reassurance as to his status, he will 
be receptive to professional reassur- 
ance about his insurance needs. 








*e¢ During the past twenty years 

our system of voluntary health care 
e has been under increasing attack 
through the promotion of health care 
plans by legislation. Some of these 
special laws that have gained promi- 
nence were the Murray-Dingell Bill, 
the Forand Bill, and now, currently, 
the expansion of the Social Security 
Act embodied in the King Bill, HR 
4222. Needless to say, the insurance 
industry and the medical profession 
have always vigorously opposed 
these radical health. programs. In 
the article Insurance and Medicine— 
The Crossroads, beginning on page 
20, 1 noted medical authority points 
out, with alarming facts and figures, 
what must be done in the near future 
if we are to meet the threat of state 
socialism in this vital area of our 
national life. 


*** To the insurance man, it is a 
simple statement of fact that a health 
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insurance 


policy cannot insure 
against an illness which antedates the 
date of issue, any more than a dead 
man or a wrecked automobile may 
be covered. However, to many pol- 
icyholders, and, apparently, to the 
courts—whose predilection to rule in 
favor of the insured is well known— 
Preexisting Disease as a Defense is 
open to the widest interpretation. As 
the article on page 25 illustrates in 
detail, the record is full of cases 
where a preexisting illness was not 
found to excuse the insurer from li- 
ability, even though such exclusion 
was plainly in the policy. According 
to our author, the difficulty of estab- 
lishing the beginning of an illness or 
disability to the satisfaction of the 
courts has given rise to an acute 
need for clearer definition of terms 
in health policies. 


eee Although the new ‘electronic 
brains’ now in use throughout the in- 
surance industry do not speak Eng- 
lish yet, “Parlez-Vous Cobol?” is 
not a silly question to ask of a com- 
puter programmer. According to the 
article on page 31, several new busi- 
ness languages have been developed 
in the effort to improve and extend 
computer applications. Using these 
highly specialized languages the men 
who work with the machines are 
able to ‘talk’ directly to their charges, 
and the machines themselves can 
communicate with each other. 


eee Although there are many dif- 
ferent theories of cost control, prob- 
ably the best method is the budget, 
according to one expert whose 
article appears on page 38. There is 
no better or simpler way for man- 


agement to program costs than to 
have a complete record and projec- 
tion of the operations of a depart- 
ment or an entire corporation in one 
concise document. Budgeting—A 
Management Tool sums up the 
modern and practical approach to in- 
telligent and understandable cost ac- 
counting. 


eee In the wake of Congressional 
consideration of various proposals to 
finance health care for the aged un- 
der the Social Security program, 
there has been a great tendency to- 
ward blanket denunciation of the 
whole concept of “social insurance,” 
with an increasing tendency to 
equate such schemes with socialism. 
On page 47 one of the administrators 
of the program makes a spirited de- 
fense of the Role of Social Security, 
and gives his predictions of what 
changes may be expected in the near 
future. 


eee The life insurance underwriter 
has to work hand in hand with many 
people outside the industry. Often 
times the advice of a Certified Public 
Accountant can make the difference 
between a large sale or a refusal. 
Most clients trust their accountant 
much as they do their doctor or 
lawyer and the accountant, in turn, 
attempts to act at all times with The 
Client's Interest in mind. The insur- 
ance man may have a better under- 
standing of why an accountant ad- 
vises as he does after reading the 
article on page 61. 


eee The advantages of multiple line 
selling have been forcibly presented, 
both in the industry’s press and on 
the dais of many a gathering. It has 
a definite appeal. What more 
logical, it is felt, than to fill all the 
insurance needs of a client at one 
stop. However, the analogy of the 
supermarket as applied to insurance 
selling has certain fallacies. Insur- 
ance selling demands more complete 
and more professional training than 
almost any other form of selling; 
Can You Specialise?, on page 65, 
presents some of the arguments in 
favor of specialization in the lines 
one knows best. 


1S 
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Raymonp C, BuCKNER 


Raymond C, Buckner 

first tasted the successes 

of life insurance selling 
while associated on a part- 
time basis with a large 
international airline. In 
August 1958 he signed his 
full-time Franklin contract. 


Here is a record of his 
earnings, as reported to 
the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


1988 on ccncescrms PRIGBS 
SO OT 14,855.52 
NOGD: <acrcnptheranns 17,697.10 





Oue Day 9 Saw 
the Franklin Specials! 


Miami, Florida 
October 20, 1961 
Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
Dear O’B: 

As I look back over the years, the turning point in my life 
was the day I signed a Franklin Life contract. Up to that 
time my employment had been with two transportation 
firms—a railroad and an airline—as a salaried employee in 
their sales departments. But, the finer things in life are hard 
to obtain when your income is limited . . . on a straight 
salary. 

Being fired with ambition, I wanted to be paid commensu- 
rate with my ability to produce. Knowing that sales was 
my forte, I started selling A & H for a large company on a 
part-time basis while still working for the airline .. . did 
pretty well, too, four and five applications a week. Then 
one day I had an opportunity to see a presentation of two 
of Franklin’s ‘‘Specials’’... the PPIP and the Junior In- 
sured Savings Plan. That did it! I was really fired up! From 
then on my income started going up. Three years ago, on 
August 1, I was irresistibly compelled to go into the busi- 
ness full time. My income doubled the first year and it has 
increased steadily each year, thanks to the very fine “Spe- 
cials” we in the Franklin offer to the public. 

It gives me a real sense of pride and satisfaction to know 
that I am helping people on the road to financial independ- 
ence and at the same time providing their families the pro- 
tection they must have. The combination of our President’s 
Protective Investment Plan with a Home Protector Rider is 
terrific, because it provides everything that a man wants for 
himself and family. 

My only regret, O’B, is that I should have started with 
the Franklin 10 years sooner! 

Cordially, 


Raymond C. Buckner 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 








Lhe Friendly 


FRANKLIN LIFE S35" 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 7 DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the world 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Toward a Shelter Program 


MERICANS ARE FEELING their way toward a shelter 
D Newest which will protect themselves against some 
of the effects of nuclear attack if war should come. Lit- 
tle guidance or leadership has been shown at the national 
level, despite the word of experts that shelters could 
save many lives. Instead the leadership has come from 
business. 

John Hancock has made extensive preparations 
against the possibility of nuclear, or other disaster. Its 
preparations include preservation of both people and 
records, 

Equitable of New York has said that it is ready to 
lend up to $2,000 more than its usual limits on Equit- 
able home mortgages to applicants who wish to build 
fallout shelters. The loans are limited to single-family, 
owner-occupied homes. 


Interest-free Loans 


International Business Machines Corporation will 
make interest-free loans of up to $1,000 to domestic 
employees for the purpose of building family fall-out 
shelters. The loans may be repaid in- three years by 
deduction from pay. 

The American Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America are studying means by which 
their member companies could continue to operate, even 
though home offices and much of home office manage- 
ment might be lost. Substitute management teams are 
being considered who would take over administration, 
under authority previously given by the board of di- 
rectors, 

We may all earnestly hope that preparation such as 
these are for an event which will never occur. But the 
preparation itself is prevention. 

It is unfortunate that many of the public have an 
exaggerated idea of the damage that would result from 
nuclear attack, as catastrophic as such an attack would 
be. “Such exaggerations,” says the Family Economics 
Bureau of Northwestern National, “have produced dan- 
gerous apathy and hopelessness in many people regard- 
ing shelter construction and other survival procedures 
which could actually reduce attack casualties by as much 
as 80% or 90%.” The casualties can be reduced, how- 
ever, only if the preparations are made. 


Mental Health 


eoces Mutwat Lire has held its third an- 
nual Forum on Mental Health in Business and In- 
dustry, The previous two have dealt with mental health 
in general, as it affects business and industry where it 
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represents a cost in excess of $3,000,000,000 per year. 
Five cartoon booklets point out phases of the problems 
encountered and more than 7,000,000 copies have been 
widely distributed throughout the world. 


The first public showing of a company-made film on 
this subject was given to over six hundred people at this 
third forum. The film, titled, “You are Not Alone,” 
deals with an individual’s specific problems. It so closely 
parallels every day life that each viewer can recognize 
himself. This film is made for distribution on loan from 
Association Films or may be purchased outright from 
the company. Dr. Francis J. Braceland, psychiatrist in 
chief of The Institute of Living, spoke of the “Feelings 
of Loneliness” and stated that this is “man’s oldest theme 
—not good,” and that the man “who doesn’t live for 
others is destructive.” 


According to Charles J. Zimmerman, president of 
Connecticut Mutual, the company “intends to continue 
and expand its Human Relations Program so it can 
perform an increasingly valuable service to its policy- 
owners, the members of its staff, and the public.” 


Watch This One 


ROUP INSURANCE, once the baby of the life insur- 
Bato family, is growing at a great rate. At the end 
of 1960 there were 169,000 group policies in force in the 
United States, with 43,507,000 certificates, for $175,- 
434,000 of coverage. Group insurance in force has 
doubled in six years. Ordinary, with 95,000,000 policies 
and $340,268,000,000 in force, has doubled its in force 
in eight years. No wonder the prediction has been made 
that group will eventually pass ordinary in insurance in 
force. 


Reasons for Growth 


A number of reasons can be given for the growth of 
group insurance besides the excellent ones involved in 
employer-employee relations. The reduction from fifty to 
ten in the minimum number to be covered has helped. 
Larger amounts for individuals and association group, 
however controversial in themselves, have added to the 
total. The suggestion has been made that in certain 
cases group insurance be used to fund buy-and-sell 
agreements. Some life companies are allowing reason- 
able amounts of group insurance to be disbursed under 
the settlement options with relatively little more restric- 
tion than in the case of ordinary insurance proceeds. 

Ordinary insurance will hardly wither away, but 
group policies stay in force, they grow in size, and many 
businesses do not yet have group insurance. Group is 
a fast-growing member of the family. 
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1962 DIVIDEND CHANGE 


Company 


American Annuity, Mich, ..... 
American Central L.&D., Ky. . 

Amer. Community Mut., Mich. 
American Family, Wis. ....... 
American Income, Ind. 


American Republic, Iowa .... 
Austin Life, Texas 
Bankers Life, Nebr. ......... 
Bankers National, N. J. ...... 
Beneficial Life, Utah 


Benefit Ass’n, Ill. ............ 
Berkshire Life, Mass. ........ 
Boston Mutual... 6020. 
College Life, Ind. ............ 
Conn. Savings Banks 


eee eeee 


Constitatsens. Ties oi 3 he vas 
Continental Life, S. C 
Cuna Mutual, Wisc. ......... 
Czechoslovak Society, Ill. ..... 
Detroit Mutual, Mich. ........ 


Dominion Life, Canada ....... 
Empire, Canada ............- 
Farm Family Life, N. Y. ..... 
Farmers & Bankers, Kan. .... 
Federal Old Line, Wash. ...... 


Federated Security, Utah ..... 
Fidelity Union, Texas ........ 
Florida-Georgia, Ga, ......... 
Georgia International, Ga. .... 
Gibraltar Life, Texas 


Golden Rule, Ill. ............ 
Golden State Mut., Cal. 
Grange Mutual, Idaho ........ 
Guarantee Mutual, Nebr. 
Home Life, New York 


Homesteaders Life, Iowa 
Hoosier Farm Bureau ........ 
Illinois Mutual, L&C ....... 
Imperial Life Assur., Canada .. 
Indianapolis Life 


Kentucky Home Mutual ...... 
Life & Casualty, Tenn. ....... 
Lincoln Mutual, Nebr. 
Locomotive Eng., Ohio ....... 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minn... 
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Action 
Taken 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 
Increased 


New 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Increased 
New 

New 


Continued 


Increased 

Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 


Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
Increased 
Increased 


Continued 
Continued 
New 

Continued 
Continued 


Effective 
From 


7/ 1/56 
1/ 1/61 
5/ 1/59 
1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/56 


10/ 1/59 1 
4/ 1/53 
7/ 1/60 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/58 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/60 
1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/61 


9/ 1/61 
1/ 1/61 
4/ 1/58 
1/ 1/60 
7/ 1/58 


1/ 1/61 
1/ 1/62 
10/ 2/61 
2/ 1/61 
1/ 1/58 


7/ 1/61 
6/ 1/60 
1/ 1/60 
1/ 1/60 
4/ 1/54 


1/ 1/60 
1/ 1/48 
7/ 1/47 
5/ 1/61 
1/ 1/62 


7/ 1/61 
1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/60 
1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/61 


3/16/61 
1/ 1/58 
2/15/61 
1/ 1/60 
7/ 1/59 


To 


7/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
5/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 


0/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
7/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 


1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
7/ 1/62 


1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
7/ 1/62 


1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 


7/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 


1/ 1/63 
7/ 1/62 
7/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
4/ 1/62 


7/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
1/ 1/63 
7/ 1/62 


3/16/63 
1/ 1/62 
7/ 1/62 
1/ 1/63 
7/ 1/62 
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Interest On———_— 








Installment Settlements 

Div. Accums. W * NW + fCompai 
3.50% 2.50% w+ -% ‘Manhat 
3.00 3.00 pee Manufa 
3.00 3.00 3.00 §Minnes 
3.50 2.50 2.50  §Ministe 
4.00 2.50 2.50 §Municy 
2.00 2.00 2.50 Mutual 
3.00 2.50 2.50 fla Mu 
3.50 3.50 3,50 Nation 
3.50 3.00 3.50 Nation: 
3.50 2.00 2.50 North 
3.00 2.00 2.00 §Northe 
3.60 3.60 3.60 §Olymp 
3.25 2.75 3.25 Phoeni 
3.50 3.50 3.75 Pionee 
4.00 4.00 4.00 Produ 
3.00 2.50 2.50 §Repub 
3.50 es eee. Richm 
3.50 3.50 3.50 Rural 
3.25 re: ee: Sam } 
3.00 3.00 3.00 §Securi 
3.50 3.50 3.50 §Securi 
4.50 4.00 4.00 Sons ¢ 
3.50 3.50 3.50 South: 
3.50 2.50 2.50 §Stand: 
4.75 4.75 4.75 Surety 
3.00 2.50 2.50 Teach 
4.00 2.50 3.00 Union 
4.00 4.00 4.00 Unior 
4.00 4.00 4.00 Unite 
3.00 3.00 3.00 §Unive 
4.00 3.00 3.00 Victo 
2.50 2.50 eo . Victo: 
2.50 2.00 2.00 West 
3.50 3.50 3.50 West 
3.75 3.75 3.75 Willi: 
3.50 3.50 3.50 B* Wit 
3.25 as 3.25 t Can 
325 3.25 3.25 Comy 
4.75t 4.75t 4.75t 
4.00 4.00 4.00 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.00 = 50 2.50 
3.00  .. 
3.75 3.75 3.75 
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S5 Interest On————— 
nents Action Effective Installment Settlements 
N + [Company Taken From To Div. Accums. W * NW t 
..% ‘Manhattan Mutual, Kansas ... Continued 3/ 1/56 3/ 1/62 3.00 2.50 3.50 
. {anufacturers, Canada ....... Increased 1/ 1/62 1/ 1/63 4.10 4.10 4.10 
00 {finnesota Mutual .......... Continued 7/ 1/60 7/ 1/62 3.50 3.50 3.50 
50 Ministers L. & C. Union ..... Continued 7/ 1/60 7/ 1/62 4.00 4.00 4.00 
50 @Municipal, I. .............. Continued 10/ 1/57 10/ 1/62 3.25 2.50 3.25 
50 Mutual Service, Minn. ....... Continued 7/ 1/54 7/ 1/63 3.25 3.25 
50 la Mutuelle, Canada ........ Increased 10/ 1/61 1/ 1/63 3.50 3.50 
50 National Guardian, Wisc. .... Increased 1/ 1/62 1/ 1/63 4.00 4.00 
50 [National Ins.,N.D........... Continued 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/63 2.50 2.50 
50 North American, Canada .... Increased 7/ 1/61 7/ 1/62 3.60 3.60 
00 Northern Life Assur., Canada . Continued 1/ 1/6l 1/ 1/62 4.00 4.00 
60 Olympic National, Wash. .... Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/63 3.75 3.75 
25 Phoenix Mutual, Conn. ...... * Continued 7/ 1/61 7/ 1/62 3.75 3.75 

.75 Pioneer National, Kansas .... Continued 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/63 3.25 3.00 

.00 Production National, Texas ... Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/63 3.00 pha 

50 §Republic National, Texas .... Continued 5/ 1/58 5/ 1/62 3.00 3.00 3.00 

... Richmond Life, Va. .......... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/63 3.00 2.50 2.00 

.50 §Rural Security, Wisc. ........ Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/63 2.75 3.00 3.00 

... Sam Houston Life, Texas .... Continued 7/ 1/50 7/ 1/62 3.50 

00 §Security Life & Trust, N.C... Continued 10/ 1/60 10/ 1/62 4.00 

3.50 Security Mutual, Nebr. ...... Continued 4/ 1/61 4/ 1/62 3.50 3.50 

1.00 Sons of Norway ............. Continued 7/ 1/53 7/ 1/62 3.00 2.00 

3.50 Southern National, Texas ..... Continued 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/63 3.00 3.00 

2.50 Standard Ins., Oregon ....... Continued 5/ 1/60 5/ 1/62 4.00 4.00 

1.75 Surety Life, Utah ........... Continued 3/ 1/57 3/ 1/62 2.50 2.50 

2.50 Teachers Protective Mut., Pa. . Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/63 3.00 2.00 2.25 
BDO; UO ERE alae 6 ociciie seins Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/63 3.50 3.50 3.50 
4.00 Union Life Ins. Co., Ark. .... Continued 1/ 1/61 1/ 1/62 4.00 2.50 2.50 
4.00 § United Services, D.C. ....... Continued 5/ 1/54 5/ 1/62 3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.00 § University Life .............. Increased 1/ 1/62 1/ 1/63 3.50 3.50 3.75 
3.00 Victory Life, Kans. .......... Continued 3/ 1/57 3/ 1/62 3.00 3.00 3.00 
oe | fe rere Increased 1/ 1/62 1/ 1/63 2.50 2.50 2.5 
2.00 Western Farm, Colo. ........ Continued 5/ 1/58 5/ 1/62 3.00 3.00 2.50 
3.50 Western Mutual, S. D....... Continued 7/ 1/50 1/ 1/63 a 2.00 2.00 
3.75 William Penn Frat., Pa. ...... Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/63 3.00 2.50 not 
3.50 §* Withdrawable. + Non-Withdrawable. (a) Guaranteed Rate 

3.25 ft Canadian funds. 

q 3 Companies with “new” scale are on 1958 C.S.O. basis. 

25 

4.00 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 
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Guide to Health Insurance, by Robert 
W. Osler, President, Underwriters 
National Assurance Co. 


This, revised edition is designed 
to be of even greater emphasis value 
as a text and reference book for 
both beginners and experienced 
health insurance salesmen than the 
former edition titled Guide to Acci- 
dent & Sickness Insurance. 

The new book seeks to cover the 
fundamentals of the business briefly 
but not too technically by pointing 
out the opportunities and importance 
of health insurance; ingredients of 
the policies; classes, benefits, and 
provisions ; underwriting, rating and 
reserves ; claim procedure ; program- 
ming health insurance; state, social, 
and cooperative coverages; regula- 
tions of the business; and a brief 
history and development of health 
insurance. 

There are the questions and prob- 
lems pages, printed on blue paper 
for distinctive reference at the end 
of each of the fourteen chapters. A 
unique feature of the book is a check- 
list to help the reader be better pre- 
pared both before and during an 
examination. There is a ten-page 
glossary covering practically every 
term used in the business. 


171 pps. $3.50 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Rough Notes Com- 
pany, Inc., 1142 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana, 


Women in Business 


This informative guide, designed 
for women who want to improve 
themselves in their companies, pre- 
sents intensive inquiry, analysis and 
evaluation into the attitudes and 
personality that’ distinguish the 
highly valued business women from 
the average ones who are just other 
names or numbers on the payroll. 

In doing this, many bad habits of 
women are mentioned. They may 
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publications 


talk too much. They may dress 
sloppily. They may be ten o’clock 
scholars. They may be unreliable. 
They may be bumptious. 

A self-rating chart with many 
penetrating questions in the back of 
the guide should serve a useful check 
on possible bad habits. 


53 pps. $1.00 per copy. Available 
from Motivation, Inc., Suite M-217, 
Delaware Trust Building, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


' 
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A Handbook For Line Managers, 


by John H. Proctor and William M. 
Thornton 


A handbook which tells the line 
manager what he needs to know 
about training in business and indus- 
try has just been published. The 
United States is in a peculiar em- 
ployment situation at this stage of 
the second industrial revolution. 
While unemployment continues high, 
the scarcity of skilled personnel is 
still a problem that the schools and 
colleges are unable to solve alone. 
The best answer found thus far is 
training in business and industry, 
and more and more companies are 
installing some sort of employee 
training program! 

Given the heavy 1 sponsibility that 
now lies on line management for 
upgrading the skills and general 
knowledgeability of employees, any 
ready references that can be put in 
their hands are very valuable. This 
book is such a reference. The authors 
are training specialists and have not 
only included descriptions of all well 
known and tested training tech- 
niques now used in this country, but 
also details on when and how to 
use them. 


242 pps. $5.25 per copy. Avail- 
able from the American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Federal Income Taxation of Insurance 
Companies, by, Richard L. Denney 
and Anthony P. Rua 


This book provides perhaps the 
first detailed explanation and dis. 
cussion of Federal income taxation 
of life, fire and casualty companies, 
The laws affecting life insurance 
companies receive particularly inten- 
sive treatment. 

Prepared by Richard L. Denney, 
tax manager of the Hartford office 
of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery and contributor to Mont- 
gomery’s Federal Taxes, 38th edi- 
tion, and by Anthony P. Rua, a 
partner of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery and also a contributor 
to Montgomery’s Federal Taxes, 
38th edition, for pointing out po- 
tential trouble spots and for sug- 
gesting many opportunities for tax 
economies, this guide with its con- 
densed presentation of very techni- 
cal statutory provisions should give 
invaluable assistance to accounting 
and financial executives of insur- 
ance companies as well as to their 
professional accounting, tax and 
legal advisers. Throughout, numer- 
ous examples and computations en- 
rich the discussions and _ illustrate 
the laws. Frequent citations of court 
cases and internal revenue rulings 
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offer an aid to further research. A 
detailed general index is provided 
and the appendices include separate 
table of code and regulations sec- 
tions, internal revenue rulings and 
court decisions. 


324 pps. $15.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10,N.Y. 


Examiners Handbook 


This book is a combination of 
manuals and reports. Included are 
the Manual of Association Examt- 





nation Practice and Procedure, the 
Reinsurance Subcommittee Report 
as amended, and the Instructions for 
Uniform Classifications of Expenses 
of Fire-Marine-Surety Insurers 4 
amended, with interpretations. 


Published by the National Assoc 





ation of Insurance Commissioners, 
160 North La Salle Street, oom 
1732, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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NEW PENSION PRODUCTS 


A complete new policy series with new features spe- 
cifically designed for Pension and Profit Sharing Plans. 


NEW RATES 

More competitive than ever! Improved guarantees. 

Dividends reflect removal of Federal | T 
THE KEY T0 eee duectalaaiton basis cies Pre 
ESTATE ACCUMULATION NEW TOOLS 

A complete new sales kit with effective six page in- 
EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT terview brochure as ahie Visual <r ty sage 


ported by a complete sales track and guide to design- 
IMPROVED CORPORATE EFFICIENCY ing Pension Plans. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zi Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS» ORGANIZED 185! 


114 General Agencies in 108 Cities Plus 85 District Offices and 39 Group Offices 
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HE SMALL businessman is one 
TS an agent’s best prospects for 
A&H protection, as well as for other 
lines. Many smart producers realize 
this and go after him with much 
enthusiasm and hard work. All too 
often, however, they have little 
knowledge of what makes the small 
businessman tick. After a series of 
sales failures, they take a “sour 
grapes” attitude, saying, “Well, he 
wasn’t a good prospect anyway.” 
Rare is the producer who will admit 
that he missed the sale for a reason 
—because he just didn’t understand 
the prospect and so failed to hit the 
nerve that would result in a sale. 


In order to sell the small business- 
man, you’ve got to understand what 
makes him decide to buy or not buy 
your product. And this means un- 
derstanding his hopes, fears, desires 
and, most of all, what image he has 
of himself as a self-employed busi- 
nessman, 


Sales Research 


The man who probably knows 
more than anyone else about the 
drives and desires of the small busi- 
nessman is Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
President of the Institute for Moti- 
vational Research. Dr. Dichter 
pioneered the application of motiva- 
tional research findings to selling 
and adveriising. He received his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
Vienna and practiced psychoanal- 
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the Small Bnahiese 


ysis in Europe before coming to the 
United States in 1938. Before 
founding his Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research, located at Croton- 
On-Hudson, New York, Dr. Dichter 
researched the buying habits of con- 
sumers for an ad agency and radio 
network. He now does research for 
some of the top ad agencies and 
corporations in the United States. 


Discontented 


Dr. Dichter summed up some of 
the results of his Institute’s research 
into the motives of the small busi- 
nessman in an article for The 
American Salesman magazine. One 
important fact uncovered by the 
Institute’s researchers is that while 


the small businessman or independ- . 


ent dealer will often claim he likes 
what he is doing, way down deep 
he may feel discontented with his 
lot in life. He is somehow con- 
vinced he was meant for better 
things than running a small business, 
even though he may be economically 
successful at it. He frequently feels 
that his social status in his commu- 
nity is lowered by the type of busi- 
ness he is associated with. 

A man with such a negative image 
of himself has not really accepted 
his role in life, and his frame of mind 
is likely to make him react violently 
in one of two ways: (1) he may be- 
come arch-conservative and resist 
change of any kind, or (2) he may 
become desperate and make snap 


man 




























te 


decisions, but sustain nothing for 
very long. 

Applied to insurance selling, this 
means that our local barber, shoe- 
maker, druggist or restaurant owner 
with a “negative self-image” will 
either: (1) not buy at all when ap- 
proached by an agent, or (2) wil 
buy a policy immediately only to letfh 
it lapse after a short period of time. 
In the first case, the man feels’ 
trapped by his way of life and power- 
less to do anything to change it. In 
the second case, the man is anxious 
to try anything to improve himself 
in his own eyes ; but his decisions are 
basically immature, and he is inca- 
pable of following through on them 
for any length of time. 


and Ch 


Why Bother? 


At this point you might ask, “Why 
try to sell the small businessman or 
independent dealer at all? No matter 
which course of action he takes, 
both he and I are bound to lose= 
he loses protection he really needs 
and I loose my time and commis 
sions.” The answer to this question 
is threefold. First, the small busi 
nessman needs more protection than 
the average wage earner. He has 
no company sponsored group hos- 
pital—medical—surgical program to 
rely on. Since his income is depend- 
ent solely upon his ability to oper- 
ate his business, he needs income 
protection in higher amounts than 

(Continued on page 58) 









































































































Best’s Life News 


The Equitable Life of Bob Rea in Sacramento, Cal. 
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ng fo ; ; Do-it-yourself projects include miniature 
Japanese garden, complete with fish pond, 

. arched bridge and stone lanterns. Giving 

1g this Dad a hand is oldest daughter Barbara, 16. 
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power- bert J. Rea, CLU, enjoys a dip in his backyard pool after a busy day in the 

insurance world. Looking on are three of his four daughters; Patti, 4, Cindy, 10, 

. fend Christine, 8, standing. Bob, a member of the Robert D. Metcalf Agency in 
mir Sacramento, is a life member of Equitable’s Million Club. 

imseli 


> it. In 


Cool refreshments for the children are 
served up by Bob and wife June at fam- 
ily snack bar in their attractive home. 
Barbara stands at right. 


He Advice: Bob discusses optional modes of set- As publicity chairman of the local CLU Helps Frank Skover, prominent Sacra- 
up hos- llement with Mrs. Aileen Draper, widow of a chapter, Bob meets with William Schuster, mento realtor, plan his estate. Bob serves 
- client who was protected with considerable chapter past president, to discuss ways of on the Polio Foundation, United Crusade 
- Equitable Living Insurance. getting CLU publicity into the papers. and Family Service Agency. 
i 


to oper- 
income he 
its than Men‘s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the prestige of Ql J ke 
the company he represents. This is why Bob is proud to be a life THE E I ABLE 
underwriter for Equitable. It’s a full life. And a rewarding one. Life Assurance Society of the United States 
ife News iving Insurance is more than a need . . . it is a career. Home Office: New York, N. Y. ©1961 




















































DR. E. B. REED 
Medical Consultant, Midwest 
Life Insurance Company 


HE COMMON PROBLEM of the 

medical profession and the in- 
surance industry is the health of the 
citizens of our great nation. This 
problem has caused considerable po- 
litical foment. Basically, the question 
that confronts all who are interested 
in this problem lies in this question: 
“How to best bring to all Americans 
an increasingly higher quality of 
medical care at a price they can af- 
ford to pay?” The answer to this 
complex question demands high 
statesmanship, fundamental honesty, 
deep concern for the philosophy of 
government that has made our na- 
tion great, and a full understanding 
of the essentials of good medical 
care by those most concerned. 








Under Attack 


During the past twenty years our 
system of health care has been un- 
der attack through the promotion 
of health care plans by legislation. 
Some of the special laws that have 
gained prominence were the Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill, the Forand Bill, 
and now, currently, the expansion of 
the Social Security Act embodied in 
the King Bill, HR 4222. The insur- 
ance industry and the medical pro- 
fession have always vigorously op- 
posed these different health pro- 
grams, It is our common belief that 
the Administration’s Medical care 
program would be bad medicine for 
the people of this country. 

The public has been led to believe 
that they can get government financ- 
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ing without government control and 
ultimate government operation of 
medical services. It is naive for any- 
one to believe that Congress will 
take the people’s money away from 
them through taxation and then al- 
low the money to be spent by some- 
one else without Congress maintain- 
ing its own firm control. Congress 
does have its faults, but I don’t be- 
lieve it is quite this irresponsible. 


A Dynamic System 


Ours is a dynamic system of health 





care, and it works. The very fact 
that we now have 16% million 
Americans 65 years of age and older, 
proves that it works. The insurance 
industry, through great energy and 
vision, has helped in a great measure 
to make medical care effective. In- 
surance has made it possible for 
many people in the low income 
brackets to buy sickness and hospital 
protection that takes good care of 
their health needs. The growth of 
voluntary health insurance has been 
tremendous, and will reflect to the 
credit of the insurance industry for 
many years to come. Twenty-three 
years ago the number of persons 
covered by some form of health in- 
surance was only 1.5 million, When 
the drive was on in 1949 for com- 
pulsory health insurance, just over 
50 million persons were covered by 
voluntary insurance plans. Those 
who were opposed to a compuisory 
insurance plan contended that volun- 
tary insurance could and would be 
expanded to cover the vast majority 
of the American public, and thus 
obviate the need for government in- 
terference in the health program. | 
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ad MEDICINE.-- 


believe the following figures support 
this contention : 


1. 127 million persons are now cov- 
ered for hospital charges. 

2. 112 million persons are now cov- 
ered for physicians’ charges for 
surgery. 

3. 75 million persons are now cov- 
ered for regular medical expenses. 
4.17 million persons are now cov- 
ered for major medical expenses: 
namely, so-called catastrophic insur- 
ance. This compares with 1,200,000 
covered in 1953. 

These figures speak very well for 
the part the insurance industry is 
playing in this very important prob- 
lem. 


Controversial Proposal 


I am sure that all insurance men 
are somewhat familiar with the Ad- 
ministration’s controversial proposal 
to finance partial health care for the 
elderly through higher Social Secu- 
tity taxes. The bill is known as H.R. 
4222. The House Ways and Means 
Committee has held many public 
hearings on this bill. Many inter- 
ested persons for and against this 
law have appeared before the com- 
mittee. A year ago the committee 
tejected the Social Security ap- 
proach to financing hospital-medical 
care for elderly beneficiaries by a 
15 to 8 vote; and then went on to 
approve, instead, the Kerr-Mills 
Law, establishing a Federal-State 
stant program, helping those elderly, 
whether they were Social Security 
beneficiaries or not, who need assist- 


ance in meeting their health care 
costs, 
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The Crossroads 


The great fault with the King Bill 
lies in the fact that it would provide 
limited care service to all over 65 
eligible to Social Security benefits, 
rich and poor alike; but it would 
deny these services to millions of 
poor and destitute men and women 
who can never qualify for Social 
Security. However, it is this seg- 
ment of our population who are most 
in need of help. It is worthwhile to 
note that 40% of the nation’s income 
is not subject to Social Security tax- 
atton ; therefore, 40% of the people 
are not subject to this tax. The 
other 60% are only taxed up to the 
first $4800, and the man who is mak- 
ing this amount of money annually 
is paying the same tax as the man 
who makes $100,000 a year. Is this 
not an inequity? Here, again, we 
are taxing the worker and employee 
for money to put into a fund from 





“Meeting a common problem” 


which anybody of 65 or over who is 
eligible for Social Security will bene- 
fit. 

A second major defect in this plan 
is the enormous cost. Senator Harry 
F. Byrd (D-Va) has said: “I am 
opposed to compulsory medical and 
hospital service under the Social Se- 
curity System. I am convinced that 
this would lead to Socialized Med- 
icine, with the possibility that it 
would bankrupt the Social Security 
Trust Fund.” A similar thought 
was expressed by President Ken- 
nedy’s Postmaster General, J. Ed- 
ward Day, when he wrote, “The 
Forand Bill, if enacted, is bound to 
be only a first step to an enormously 
expanded and still more expensive 
Federal Care Program. We can’t 
afford it.” 


Laissez Faire 


It is well known that a large seg- 
ment of our good citizens don’t think 
too seriously about the socialistic 
trends that much of the legislation 
which pertains to health care and 
social matters is leading to. A lais- 
sez faire attitude, a belief that a little 
socialistic flavor to these areas on 
the part of the government wouldn’t 
effect them very much anyway. 
This is the serious state of our po- 
litical thinking. The social planners, 
however, are not easily discouraged. 
If they fail in one area, they will 
try some other scheme. They are 
patient but persistent people. Even 
those proponents of the proposals like 
the King and Forand plans admit 
that these schemes are only foot- 
in-the-door approaches to more com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Crossroads—Continued 


plete socialistic plans. Ex-Congress- 
man Aime J. Forand, author of the 
Forand Bill, said in Washington, in 
January of 1961, “If we can only 
break through and get our foot in- 
side the door, then we can expand 
the program after that.” Tampering 
with the Social Security Act by the 
wily politician is a national disgrace. 

Of all the programs of government 
enacted in the last several decades, 
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none has had greater impact on the 
population or has been subject to 
more liberalizing amendments than 
the Social Security Act of 1935. It 
began on a very modest scale, with 
retirement payments up to $10 a 
month for wage-earners who reached 
age 65. At that time there were no 
benefits for the surviving spouse and 
the children. Now, 25 years later, 
the law has been amended to in- 
clude: (1) survivorship benefits, (2) 
maximum family survivorship pay- 
ments as high as $200, and (3) an 
amendment enacted in 1956 for pay- 
ment of Social Security benefits to 
disabled workers; and, in addition 
to these, there have been many, many 
others enacted which have changed 
the original Act so that it would be 
impossible to identify it. 

Payments from OASI Fund last 
year exceeded taxes collected. 
Seventy-five million workers are in 
covered employment. Tax rate is 
3% for employees and employers, 
6% total; 4%4% for the self-em- 
ployed. Under the present law, by 
1969 the rate will be 414% for em- 
ployees and employers, a total of 
9% ; 634% for the self-employed. 


Extension of the System 


So the extension of the Social Se- 
curity System is the order of the 
day in Washington. But, wait a 
minute. This is not Social Security 
extension, this is not social insur- 
ance, it is not insurance, it is not 
pre-payment. This is truly a tax. 
The United States Supreme Court 
has maintained it is a tax... Further- 
more, Social Security i8not actuari- 
ally“sound. It is fiscally sound, as 
is any program of government as 
long as the United States Govern- 
ment has the ability to tax to obtain 
the money to meet its needs. This 
is not insurance. If it were a true 
extension of Social Security, we 
would be giving these people more 
dollars. After all, we do not. supply 
them with groceries. We do not 
supply them with clothing. We do 
not supply them with housing. We 
give them dollars, and then they can 
go out and buy the kind of food they 
want, the kind of clothing they want. 
They use their own free choice as 
to what they do with these dollars. 
The King Bill, considered an exten- 
sion of Social Security, is not giv- 


ing them dollars for needs but it is 
providing them with a type of health 
care purchased by the Government 
with tax dollars, under rules, regu- 
lations, and controls established by 
the Department of HEW in. Wash- 


ington. 


Different Type of Program 


This is not Social Security in the 
original sense. This is a different 
type of program, where the Gov- 
ernment is going to provide for a 
whole segment of our population 
whether they need it or not, whether 
they can afford it or not. They are 
going to use the Social Security 
mechanism merely as a way to raise 
money. If this succeeds, it will be 
the stepping stone to other special 
schemes that will be provided under 
the Social Security mechanism. A 
1% rise in Social Security takes 
two billion dollars out of the Ameri- 
can economy ; and if this and other 
schemes would follow, the impact on 
our economy would be tremendous. 

I feel compelled to say that the 
kind of medical care that we have 
enjoyed in this country is on trial. 
For the past 25 years there has been 
a growing tendency to socialize our 
way of life. This way of life would 
interfere with our freedom and our 
action and thought and, yes, even 
would interfere with the free choice 
of our physician. Here and there 
social planners and people in high 
government places who incline to- 
ward the left in their political think- 
ing have gradually chiseled away 
some of the freedom that Americans 
once knew. Freedom, in my belief, 
is indivisible. Whatever threatens 
it should be resisted by every Ameri- 
can with every ounce of his strength 
and his full courage. Not by any one 
group or segment of the population. 
This is an individual proposition. 
Everyone has the responsibility to 
practice and preach the philosophy 
of government that has made ours 
the greatest in the world. U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis gave this warning to the 
American people several years ago 
when he said, “Experience teaches 
us to be most on our guard to pro- 
tect liberty, when the Government's 
purposes are beneficient.” 

There are many in high positions 
of great influence in the federal hier- 
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it is farchy who are frank and tireless pro- 
1ealth Htagonists of the theory that benef- 
ment Hicence is government’s highest 
regu- purpose. One of the most outspoken 
ed by Mof the advocates of this theory is 
Nash- §Wilber J. Cohen, Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Department of Health 

Education and Welfare. He has per- 
sistently pushed those programs of 
increased government beneficence 
through expansion and alteration of 
the Social Security System. His ac- 
tivities have always been those pri- 
marily of a lobbyist and have always 
been paid for out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket. A few of the proposals of 
Mr. Cohen are: 
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1. That Social Security taxes and 
benefits be increased by 50% in the 
next nine years. 


2. That it would be perfectly all right 
for American workers to pay more of 
their earnings for social programs 
than for all other costs of govern- 
ment. 


3. He is singularly indifferent to the 
threat to freedom inherent in his 
social schemes and to the possibility 
that they might bankrupt the Gov- 
ernment. 





Dependence of Government 











Too many people look to the Fed- 
eral Government for more and more 
help in solving their everyday prob- 
lems. There seems to be a large 
group in this country who preach 
a philosophy of dependence upon 
government and have encouraged 
everyone with a problem to turn to 
- belief, the Government for a solution. The 
reatens §'esult of this influence has been as 
Ameri- Jisidious as the growth of a cancer. 
trength §lt has induced the individual to 
any one fittansfer responsibility which should 
ulation. §e his to his government ; and much 
osition. J this has been brought about 
‘lity to through the promise to the people of 
losophy that nebulous mirage called security, 
Je ours §By so doing he has sacrificed much 
U. S. fof his freedom and his opportunity. 

yuis D. §Thereby he has given up the natural 
to the §stimulus to individual initiative, the 
ars ago $°Ne great factor that has made this 
teaches §untry the greatest of all nations. 
to pro-§ One of the responsibilities of in- 
nment’s Isurance men in speaking to our 
American people, who are our 

sitions fitien|s, who are our patients, who 


ral hier- (Continued on page 76) 
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Where 
tomorrow 
begins 








It looks like a typical life insurance agency, this Home Life 
office in Newark, N. J. 

Like any agency, it has a healthy respect for such things as 
sales results and service to policyowners. But if it never writes another 
policy, it still will be one of the company’s most important field offices. 

This is the Management Development Division. For Home Life, 
this is where tomorrow begins. 


As a company in the midst of an ambitious expansion program, - 


Home Life expects its tomorrows to include many new agencies. To 
meet present objectives, it is estimated that the company will need 
to appoint one new manager every ninety days. 

The Management Development Division was organized for that 
purpose. Funneling into this unit come life insurance men who have 
shown sales management capacity and the qualifications for success. 
Under experienced direction, they are given a thorough grounding in 
the company’s Planned Estates operation. They receive training in 
the recruiting and coaching of new underwriters. They learn the ‘‘busi- 
ness” of running an agency. All of this is accomplished under actual 
field conditions. 

The future of any life insurance company depends in large 
measure on the quality of its field leadership. As Home Life expands, 
the Management Development Division will make certain that the 
company’s tomorrow will be in good hands. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


253 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Wm. P. Worthington, Chairman J. Harry Wood, C.L.U., President 
John H. Evans, Vice President—Sales 
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Call... 





take along a Mass. Indemnity Non-Can Disability Income Proposal. 


The additional emphasis on the need for income often results in the sale of 
both Life and Disability Income Insurance. All Mass. Indemnity Disability 
Income policies are Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable to age 65 (women 
to age 60) with a Guaranteed Level Premium for the life of the contract. 


Why not take a Mass. Indemnity Proposal with you on every call! 


Mass.|Indemnity 


& LIFE Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











LIBERAL FIRST YEAR AND VESTED RENEWAL COMMISSIONS ARE GUARANTEED BY CONTRACT WITH THE COMPANY, 
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Preexisting Disease as a Defense 


ITHAMAR D. WEED 
Associate Counsel 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company 


icy covers future losses, so that 
a loss occurring prior to its effective 
date is not covered. The hazards in- 
sured which result from sickness are 
generally loss of time from work and 
hospital and medical expenses. The 
courts have consistently held that the 
policyholder is insured against the 
disability or the hospitalization and 
not the disease or disorder which 
caused the loss.' If disability result- 
ing from preexisting disease or dis- 
order is to be excluded, the insuring 
clause must be limited to sickness 
commencing after the effective date 
or preexisting disease must be ex- 
pressly excluded.? 


\ N ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS pol- 


Court Opposition 


The exclusion of preexisting dis- 
ease has met with the usual opposi- 
tion of the courts to exceptions from 
coverage under insurance contracts. 
Denial of claims on the basis of pre- 
existence has also evoked consider- 
able policyholder objection.* Yet, 
some reasonable basis for the impo- 
sition of a preexisting disease exclu- 
sion must be permitted insurance 
companies if the public is to avoid 
paying the cost for those persons 
“who, knowing that they were al- 
tealy suffering from a disease or 
health condition, purchased cover- 
age hoping to get the insurer to pay 
for the preexisting condition.” * The 
defense of fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion alone is not sufficient, not only 
because of the difficulty of proof, but 

ause misrepresentation may not 
be present. There may even be a 
complete disclosure.*® 
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Legislation in this area has not 
been unduly restrictive. It has fol- 
lowed the model act adopted by The 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1950 which limits 
the use of a preexistence exclusion 
to three years from the policy date 
unless the disease or physical condi- 
tion is excluded by name or specific 
description.*? There was no compa- 
rable provision in the 1912 Uniform 
Standard Provision Law.® The great 
majority of reported cases involve 
periods of time up to a year from 
date of issue to date of loss. Only 
a few exceed three years. These are 
actions on supplementary riders to 
life policies. They antedate the 1950 
uniform law, but the 1950 law would 
not be applicable if they did not.® 

At least fifteen states have reduced 
the limitation from three to two 
years.'° A bill has been introduced 
in the current session of the Arizona 
legislature to reduce the period from 
three years to six months.’! Six 
months is an unreasonably short 
period of time. In many instances 
an insured can elect when an opera- 
tion will be performed and in such 
cases could wait out a six month pe- 
riod.!* There is no justification for 
further reduction in the limitation 
period. It is unlikely that any court 
would permit a defense of preexist- 
ing disease to stand unless the in- 
sured had some knowledge of his 
physical condition prior to or within 
the exclusion period established in 
the policy. 


Knowledge Is Essential 


Knowledge on the part of the in- 
sured of the existence of the disease 
or of some physical malfunction is 
essential to the establishment of the 
defense of preexisting disease. An 


“unknown and undisclosed condi- 
tion which did not manifest itself in 
any way until many years” after the 
policy had been issued is not a dis- 
ease occurring and originating prior 
to the policy." 

The courts have been unanimous, 
as indeed they are now required to 
be by statute, that clauses excluding 
or limiting liability in case of sick- 
ness or disease originating before a 
certain date set out in the policy are 
valid and enforceable. The diversity 
of opinion arises because of the dif- 
ferent objective standards which the 
courts apply to establish preexist- 
ence and from the differences in con- 
struction of policy language. 


Origin of a Disease 


There is general agreement that 
recovery will not be _ precluded 
merely because the medical cause of 
the disease or physical condition was 
present in the insured’s body prior 
to the effective’ date..* The great 
majority of courts state that an ill- 
ness or disease begins when it first 
becomes manifest or active,’® to 
which some have added, or when 
there is a distinct symptom or con- 
dition from which one learned in 
medicine can with reasonable accu- 
racy diagnose the disease.’® No ex- 
ceptions have been found to these 
general rules which the courts have 
established as guides for determining 
when a condition is a preexisting dis- 
ease within the meaning of the pol- 
icy exclusion. However, a number 
of cases do not expressly state any 
rule; but, if one is willing to accept 
each court’s interpretation of when 
the condition becomes manifest or 
when it can be diagnosed with rea- 
sonable accuracy, the rules can be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Disease as Defense—Continued 


harmonized with the decisions,!7 
What constitutes manifestation of a 
disease varies from state to state 
and in some instances from case to 
case within the same state.8 

Some courts have gone so far as 
to state that there is no manifesta- 
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tion until the disease is acute and 
disabling..® Policy language is to a 
considerable extent responsible for 
this extreme test.2 It has permitted 
the allowance of many claims which 
the preexisting diseases provision 
was designed to deny. 

In Leftwich v, Inter-Ocean Casu- 
alty Co.," the insured sought to re- 
cover for an alleged injury to his 
eyes when in fact he was suffering 
from glaucoma which, according to 
the undisputed medical evidence, had 
been in existence from six months to 
three years prior to the application 
date. The court in affirming judg- 
ment for the insured stressed the fact 
that the insured continued to work 
up until the time he was disabled 
and that he was in apparent good 
health. Similarly, the same court in 
Milan v. Norwich Union Indemnity 
Co. permitted recovery although 
the insured had been under medical 
treatment for Bright’s disease for 
more than a year before the policy 
was issued. 

These two cases are not isolated 
examples. In another case where 
the medical testimony was that the 
disease originated three or four 
months prior to the date the policy 
was issued the court held that there 
is no manifestation until the afflicted 
organs are hindered or prevented 


from discharging their normal func- 


tions. The medical history disclosed 
that the insured had lost 30 pounds 
and had developed a rash prior to 
the effective date, but the court dis- 
posed of the doctor’s testimony as 
opinion based on history and not 
diagnosis and relied on the em- 
ployer’s testimony to the effect that 
insured looked healthy and that there 
was no_ noticeable variation in 
weight.”4 


Variations of Diagnosis Rule 


A few cases have applied the man- 
ifestation or diagnosis rule with a 
slightly different twist although 
equally satisfactory to the insured, 
Accordingly, a disease is not mani- 
fest until the disease as distinguished 
from symptoms of some disorder 
would be apparent to a lay person 
or until actually diagnosed. One 
court has said: 

“There is no proof in this record 
that would justify a conclusion that 
because plaintiff was hemorrhaging 


on a certain date she then became 
aware of the fact that she was suffcr- 
ing from a fibroid tumor of the 
uterus. Dr. Baxter’s diagnosis was 
made from an internal examination 
and it does not appear that he testi- 
fied as to the symptoms from which 
the disease might become manifest 
to a lay person.” *4 


History of Pain 


In Jackson v, Pacific Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.,™ plaintiff was first ex- 
amined four months after coverage 
became effective. He gave a history 
of backaches and pains before he be- 
came insured although he had 
worked steadily. X-rays disclosed 
that he was suffering from an an- 
eurysm of the aorta. A reasonable 
conclusion from the medical opin- 
ions would be that the aneurysm ex- 
isted prior to the insurance and that 
it was the cause of the back pains. 
The back pains cleared up after the 
insured was operated. The court 
said ; 


“The aneurysm in this case may have 
been present prior to March Ist; but 
it was not manifest to anyone until 
it was discovered in July by X-ray. 
Not until then was it clearly shown 
to exist.” 6 

Most cases which have denied re- 
covery because of preexisting dis- 
ease, obviously, follow neither of the 
above variations of the general rule. 
Opinion evidence based on medical 
history and examination has been 
held to be sufficient to allow the case 
to go to the jury.” In Richards v. 
American Security Life Ins. Co..™ 
one of those rare cases in which the 
jury has returned a verdict for the 
defendant insurance company, plai- 
tiff was operated for a cataract on 
his left eye. Both doctors who 
testified had examined plaintiff be- 
fore the policy was issued. One 
testified that vision in the plaintiff's 
eye was impaired due to sclerosis of 
the lens. The other testified that 
when he had examined plaintifi his 
vision was impaired from an incipi- 
ent cataract and that a sclerosed lens 
and cataract were practically the 
same condition, The court affirmed 
stating that it was for the jury to 
determine whether the cataract had 
manifested itself by distinct sym) tom 
or condition from which one learned 
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in medicine could with reasonable 
accuracy diagnose the specific ail- 
ment. 

In another Oklahoma case *® there 
was no diagnosis of tuberculosis un- 
til after the insurance was applied 
for, but the court held, on. the 
strength of the plaintiff’s disclosure 
to the agent that he didn’t feel well 
and was sick with a cold or flu, that 
the disease had manifested itself 
prior to the policy date. Symptoms 
which were indicative of a goiter 
have also been considered sufficient 
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as a manifestation of the disease 
prior to the policy date. The doc- 
tor from the medical history and 
examination believed the goiter was 
present but nontoxic. According to 
the testimony there was no enlarge- 
ment until some time between the 
policy date and the operation about 
six months later.®° 


Evidence is Indispensable 


The foregoing examples demon- 
strate the difficulty of the task of 
establishing preexisting disease as 
a defense, Evidence of medical treat- 
ment or diagnosis coupled with 
symptoms either before or within 
reasonably close proximity after the 
effective date of the policy is almost 
indispensable. All courts have 
“stacked the deck” by adding the 
familiar rule of construction, that ex- 
ceptions from coverage are to be con- 
strued strictly in favor of the insured 
and, therefore, a disease is not a dis- 
ease within the meaning of the policy 
until manifest. Some courts not sat- 
isfied with the result added another 
by construing the manifestation rule 
strictly against the insurer. Without 
saying so, the word “manifest” be- 
came ambiguous and subject to con- 
struction in favor of the insured.** 

“Manifest” ordinarily means ap- 
parent to the senses. The one to 
whom evidence of some physical dis- 
order first becomes apparent is the 
insured. Shouldn’t the test be that 
the disease becomes manifest when 
it became apparent to the insured 
that he had something wrong with 
hin physically? This is not a sub- 
jective test but one based on what 
would have been apparent to a rea- 
sonable man under the circum- 
Staiices. Medical opinion evidence 
would be relevant both to the exist- 
ence of the disease and to its mani- 
fesiation prior to the effective date. 
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says Ned Bussard of the Joe Clevenger Agency, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, who is serving on the Guarantee Mutual President’s 
Cabinet, the elite club of the Company’s 12 top representatives. 


“Again setting the pace, Guarantee Mutual has switched 
to the 1958 CSO mortality table — for lower rates and bet- 
ter net cost. ™ Two new rate books and a new portfolio 
of sales materials are proof again of the Company’s deter- 
mination to provide top coverage for both personal and 
business insurance. What’s more, these contracts have been 


enthusiastically 
received by new and 
long-time policy- 
owners alike.” 





Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


LIFE © HEALTH ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
OMAHA 14, NEBRASKA 
Floyd E. Reynolds, CLU, Agency Vice President 





Restatement of the rule on this basis 
brings it in line with its purpose, i.e., 
to deny recovery to an insured who 
had reason to believe that he had 
some ailment before he applied for 
the policy. 

Numerically the cases on record 
divide approximately 40 per cent for 
the company and 60 per cent in fa- 
vor of the insured, In most of the 
cases decided in favor of the com- 
pany, however, the evidence was 
clear that the disease preexisted and 


the court disposed of the matter 
often without discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved.22 On the other 
hand, many of the decisions which 
affirmed judgments for the plaintiff 
would have reached the same result 
under any standard the court might 
adopt. Conflicting opinions of the 
medical experts, or of medical ex- 
perts and lay witnesses in some jur- 
isdictions, present jury questions. 
“Considering .. . all the surround- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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National's 


outstanding Audio-Visual 


film library brings sales into sharp focus 


SPLIT $ “sold $730,000 of business 
directly attributable to the film. It is an 
indispensable tool at given times.” 


BUY - SELL ‘My first showing resulted 
in $100,000 sale. Subsequent showings, 
although less productive of sales, gave 
much easier access to more lucrative 
markets.” 


RECRUITING “The recruiting film has 
helped me tremendously in getting the 
prospective agent down to business in 
taking aptitude tests without wasting a 
lot of time.’ 


National Life 


Tnsuranee Company 


FOUNDED IN 1850.. 


- A MUTUAL COMPANY 


5-POINT PROGRAM ‘*Have shown the 


‘Man of Property’ film to every prospect 
who has become a client.” 


PENSION “The pension film makes this 
complicated subject easy to understand. 
Quickly qualifies the prospect.” 


DEFERRED COMPENSATION «... an 
effective means of making a thorough 
background presentation without inter- 
ruption... helpful in getting the concept 
over to the prospect.”’ 


MEDICAL «showed film about 16 times 

to doctors and sold at least 10 or 12 & 
cases out of 16 for about $600,000 pilus & 
several pending.” 


PROFESSIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 
“With their partnership problems 
brought into sharp focus, this film 
presentation cannot help but ring a 
warning bell calling for action."’ 


eshe of VERMONT 
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DISPLAY RACK 


A new display rack on a roll-cround 
storage cabinet base, made by the Mim- 
E-O Stencil Files Company, provides a 
rolling display library for neat house- 
keeping in insurance offices. Thirty pockets 
hold up to a hundred magazines in less 
than half the space required for a table. 
Every title is easy to see and select. 
Spacious pockets encourage orderly re- 
placement and help keep magazines fresh 
and clean. The one door storage cabinet 
can hold extra copies of magazines, liter- 
ature, or other supplies. It also comes 
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office efficiency 


equipped with lock and key, and ball bear- 
ing casters. The overall height of the 
combination is 60”, the overall width is 
31”, and the depth is 15”. 


MAGIC MEMORY MACHINE 


New dictating equipment by Memofax, 
Inc. contains a device for noting not only 
start and finish of each unit of dictation, 
but also a means of locating instantly any 
additions, changes, or corrections. 

Controls for this feature, along with all 
others, are located in the microphone, 
which controls the start and stop of the 
magnetic recording belt, the playback, or 
review, the location of each letter, the 
position of any changes, and the switch 
for picking up the voice when the micro- 
phone is placed on the desk instead of 
being held in the hand. Since the machines 
are fully transistorized, for dictation or 
transcribing, warm up is not required. Addi- 
tional saving of time is provided by a 
magnetic belt which slips on or off quickly 
and can be used over and over. 





OFFICE COPIER 


Photostat Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Itek Corporation, has introduced a new 
office copier named the PHOTOSTAT Copier 
"14", The new machine combines light ex- 
posure and ready-to-use developer to pro- 
vide permanent bond quality copies of any 
original regardless of color. Companion 
to the Photostat Copier “9”, the new ma- 
chine will produce copies 14” in width by 
any length. The extra width makes it 
particularly useful for accounting depart- 
ments where wider copies are necessary. 








FLASHLIGHT CLIPBOARD 


This combination flashlight and clip 
board, the Ray-Rite, manufactured by the 
Mutual Engineering and Mfg. Co., is a 
convenient and easy to handle unit which 
permits more legible recording in cregs 
of limited light. Built for hard use, the 
clip and flashlight section are made oj 
durable metal and the bulb is recessed 
within the clip for protection and to 
direct a strong, clear beam over the entire 
writing surface. 

Available in a choice oi writing surface 
materials with tempered masonite or alu. 
minum. 




















PORTABLE CALCULATOR 


The Bohn Contex-20, said to be the first 
compact, portable, 10-key electric calculator 
has been announced by the Bohn Dupli- 
cator Company. Weighing only 7 pounds 
and smaller than a telephone, it has a 
operating speed of 360 cycles per minute, 
totals to 11 columns, multiplies from either 
left or right, holds a constant, and has 
automatic decimal indication in division. 
It is very simple to operate. 


Its small size makes it possible to carry, § fj; 
and use, the Bohn Contex-20 anywhere. gui 
While portable, it is electric and auto | 
matic for heavy duty applications and conf ‘Ta! 
be used full time in the accounting o § pre 


bookkeeping departments where work @ 
loads are heaviest. 
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New languages, like COBOL, have been devised so that computer programmers, shown here, can communicate with their complex tools. 


PARLEZ-VOUS COBOL 


hs PRECISE, high-speed language 


of today’s modern business 
world is a far cry from that used 
many centuries ago when the cave- 
men first engaged in barter. Even 
the hallowed swap that gave Peter 
Minuit Manhattan for a handful of 
guilders was a fairly sophisticated 
transaction compared to those that 
preceded it. 
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It was many thousands of years 
before man could even record his 
business dealings in writing. In ap- 
proximately 4000 B. C., the Sumer- 
ian-speaking tribes in the Mesopo- 
tamian Valley developed a written 
cipher using symbols for sounds. 

By 2800 B. C., the Egyptians had 
advanced this concept into their code 
of hieroglyphics. Picture-writing also 
was the foundation of Assyrian 
cuneiform and modern Chinese. 
Where a word couldn’t be drawn, 
someone devised a symbol to rep- 
resent it. 


Inherited From Romans 


Phoenicians, in the first true mer- 
chant civilization, used writing for 
bills of lading and similar documents 
to give businessmen permanent rec- 
ords of their transactions. The Ro- 


The IBM Teleprocessing device shown here 
is able to transmit and receive taped infor- 
mation 1,000 times faster than human speech. 


mans developed a phonetic language 
for keeping records in court, at sea- 
ports and in marketplaces. We in- 
herited this form from them. Even 
then, longhand wasn’t fast enough 
for busy executives. Historians note 
that a definite form of shorthand was 
in use as early as 200 B. C. Julius 
Caesar was an expert in his day! 


Other Tongues 


Sabir, a union of Romance and 
Arab tongues, served merchants in 
medieval trading centers on the 
Mediterranean. British traders in 
China spoke Pidgin English, made 
up of English words with Chinese 
pronunciation and grammar. Chi- 
nook was the business language of 
fur traders and Indians in our Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

No one is sure exactly how lan- 
guages came into being, but at the 
latest count business is being done 
in 2,796 distinct tongues, exclusive 
of dialects! To this total now have 
been added “languages” that cannot 

(Continued on page 36) 
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We Have Done That Before! 


NE OF THE SADDEST and most 
(a disposals of new 
ideas and suggestions is the state- 
ment, “We have done that before.” 
In some instances a company may 
have had experience with the prac- 
ticality of a suggestion and by ex- 
perience it has been proved to be of 
no effective use. When one general- 
izes as we must do here, it is ob- 
vious that exceptions to the general- 
ity will take place. New ideas (i.e., 
new to the person being exposed to 
them) are either (1) exciting, (2) 
challenging, (3) annoying, (4) 
frightening, or (5) not understand- 
able. The mind, like the body, often 
rejects “foreign” elements—ideas 
may be foreign in the sense that 
they are not compatible with the neat 
daily pattern of operations. 


The Negative Mind. 


Probably there is no such thing as 
a negative mind in the true sense. 
What is referred to is the attitude 
which develops a protective block by 
rejecting unusual ideas even before 
they are analyzed. One example is 
the office where management insists 
on absolute perfection in perform- 
ance. Errors are intolerable to the 
point that every letter, premium no- 
tice, and other paper work is checked 
and rechecked in detail. This care- 
ful scrutiny is costly in clerical man- 
hours. Management is caught be- 
tween two conflicting desires—one, 
to run an office in which no errors 
are left uncorrected; and two, to 
reduce the cost of paper work. 

Management, in this case, was pre- 
sented with a modern concept toward 
efficiency and a practical program of 
control. First, it was suggested that 
a record of errors be tabulated in 


order to classify the type of error. 
Second, it was suggested that a 
training program be established in 
order to teach better work habits. 
Third, the paper work procedures 
were to be scrutinized so that if in- 
adequate information caused the er- 
rors this could be corrected; or if 
the employees were subjected to too 
many interruptions, carried too great 
a work load, or if antiquated methods 
were used, corrective action could 
improve the work flow. Fourth, pol- 
icies concerning office hours and cof- 
fee breaks were to be established, 
explained and enforced. 

Lastly, it was suggested to man- 
agement that a practice widely fol- 
lowed in factory management be ap- 
plied to office management. This 
practice is known as quality control 
by sampling. Instead of checking 
every form, voucher, et cetera, that 
only 5% to 10% of the forms be 
checked on a random basis—the er- 
rors uncovered in the random sam- 
pling can be projected to the total 
paper work load with management 
determining the critical level of tol- 
erance of errors. 


New Concept 


As far as the office is concerned 
this is a new concept toward effi- 
ciency. It recognizes the (1) impos- 
sibility and costliness of perfection, 
(2) it recognizes that errors are 
either human errors or mechanical 
errors, it establishes the premise (3) 
that if errors are inevitable, the 
problem is to correct for mechanical 
errors, train against human errors, 
and control the extent of error. 

The negative mind that regurgi- 
tates all new ideas says, “No, it will 
not work,” and then gradually backs 


into an acceptance of the idea by 
necessity. 

The negative mind refuses to ac- 
cept modern concepts of management 
under a false rationalization of indi- 
viduality. The manager who, for ex- 
ample, resists the use of mechanical 
aids finds his competition better 
equipped to serve the trade. The 
negative mind is a complaining mind 
and not a creative one. Progress is 
measured not in the advancement of 
a trade or profession but in holding 
back as long as possible by restric- 
tive legislation those who pose a 
threat by new ideas. Our readers 
will have no difficulty in bringing to 
mind many examples of this back- 
ward approach. 


The Positive Mind 


Every coin has two sides and each 
group has its counterpart and its 
nemesis. There are some who are 
alert to new ideas—the bold who 
are the first to try a new product, 
a different approach, and who dare 
to be different. Their battle is to 
throttle their progressive attitude 
and become discriminating in their 
search for advancement. The pro- 
gressives are also optimists, as a gen- 
eral rule, whereas the pessimists are 
usually the negative type. The old 
wheeze of the story of the two riders 
and the almost empty gasoline tauk: 
One said, “The tank is three-fou~ths 
empty,” whereas the other s:id, 
“The tank is one-fourth full,” il:us- 
trates these two types of people. 

There is one lesson to learn—if 
management is progressive and posi- 
tive-minded, it should be generully 
associated. with like types. Again, 
we are not referring to the immature 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ore memory doubled to 40,000 characters! 
gnetic tape capability increased to twelve 
rmore 66,000 character / second tape units! 
ystem rentals remain low, and you can still 
egin on a small scale! 


lready widely accepted by business and 
overnment, the RCA 301 has been so stepped 
Pp in workpower that the running time for 
any jobs has been cut in half. Now it can 
lso tackle much larger and more complex jobs, 
nd can be greatly extended in capacity as 
our work load grows. With the advanced 301 
ou have a wider choice of system configura- 
ion—and therefore, a better match to your 
job—than with any other system in its price 
range. And when you buy 301, you are buying 
top productivity per rental dollar for your 
overall needs. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Be sure you evaluate this advanced RCA 301 
for your data processing needs. Or if you 
already have an RCA 301 system, add the new 
memory and high performance tape units 
as you require them. No reprogramming 
is necessary. 


These new 301 advances are the latest in 
RCA’s continuing program of bringing you 
higher levels of EDP efficiency through the 
application of the world’s newest -lec- 
tronic techniques. 


RCA 301 rental prices begin under $3000 per 
month, and delivery can be made in less than 
a year. Contact your local RCA EDP repre- 
sentative, or write: RCA Electronic Data 
Processing, Camden 8, New Jersey. 










NEW RCA 301 SPECIFICATIONS: 
Random Access: Data Record File, 27 million char. capacity 
Data Disc File, 176 million char. capacity 
Core Memory: 10,000-20,000-40,000 characters 
Tape Units: 10,000-33,000-66,000 char./second 
Printers: Up to two, 750-1000 lines/minute 
Card Readers: Up to two, 600 cards/minute 
Card Punch: 100 or 200 cards/minute 
Paper Tape: Read, 100 or 1000 char./second 
Punch, 100 char./second 










booklets 


P-431|—Helpful Aids 


New equipment manuals are being pre- 
pared as an aid to executive planning. The 
pocket-sized books are illustrated and in 
them are described the newest products and 
inventions for use in the factory and office. 
Equipment for increasing plant efficiency 
as well as new office aids, safety equipment 
and unique materials-handling devices are 
included. For each item prices are men- 
tioned and in the back of the booklets are 
order blanks. A free full year's subscrip- 
tion will be given to anyone who asks for 
it as an introductory offer in which to judge 
the continuing value and interest of the 
manuals, 


P-432—Dictation Equipment 


A new booklet, entitled “What You Should 
Know About Dictating Machines," is now 
available to be a helpful reference for in- 
dividuals or companies contemplating the 
installation of dictation equipment. The 
pamphlet reviews briefly the background of 
dictating machines and traces the develop- 
ment of them from 1877 when Thomas 
Edison first created machines for recording 
sound. Emphasized is the use of the one 
button control of one particular dictating 
machine that helps dictate a perfect letter 
easily even if the operator has never used 
a dictating machine before. In addition, it 
is designed to help the secretary save con- 
siderable valuable time. Illustrations help to 
make the presentation more vivid. 


P-433—Quality Paper 


If you want to know about fine quality 
paper which will meet the requirements of 
a specific job, "Text Papers, A Guide to 
their Ordering, Handling and Use" should 
be of interest. Standard sizes and weights 
are mentioned to give an idea of how to 
order paper accurately and_ efficiently. 
Among other features are a description of 
the manufacture of text papers from pulp 
to the finished product and a historical 
sketch of papermaking from the days of 
the Chinese. Also included are colorful 
drawings and an informative glossary of 
terms. 
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Done Before—from page 32 


manager who buys every crackpot 
idea that comes his way. We are 
referring to the manager who be- 
lieves that better methods are possi- 
ble and who is not content to perpet- 
uate mediocrity. 

Life in the office of the progressive 
management is fast-moving, exciting, 
and is always in the process of 
change. The slow, the dull and the 
doodler will have a hard time adjust- 
ing to the pace and the enthusiasm, 
The lesson to be learned is to sur- 
round oneself with people capable 
of keeping pace. Some say the con- 
trary is true—that progressive think- 
ing should be slowed down by the 


“governor” (regulator) of thecon-— 


servative, patient thinker so that the 
end result is a compromise between 
the two. We do not subscribe to this 
theory—an organization is either 
progressive or it’s retrogressive. 
Management establishes the pace. It 
is industrial suicide to have the lode- 
stone of reluctant and unsympathetic 
action around the neck of manage- 
ment. Here again we differentiate 
between the “yes men” subordinates 
who jump at management’s will as 
against the forthright associates 


“who speak their piece” and- then - 


enthusiastically make the thing work 
in full support of management. 


Management Check List 


So we bring the 1961 series to a 
conclusion, hoping that through 
much verbiage we have directed the 
attention to decision-making, its 
complications and its implications. 
In a positive sense we redirect at- 
tention to a check list of ideas which 
in various ways are applicable to 
the problems of decision-making— 
here are our check points: 


About Fact-Finding 


1. Get as many facts as possible. 


2. Ask questions concerning the 
facts. 


3. Test them out for correctness and 
completeness. 


4. Look for slanting by an over- 
zealous associate. 


5. Look for hidden facts not appar- 
ent on the surface. 


‘ About the Time Element 


_ the main problem. 


6. Appraise the competence of th 
person presenting the facts. 


7. Get the opinions of others wh 
may have knowledge and experi 
ence in the area of the decision. 


8. Check the facts against your ow 
experience. 


9. List the “pros and cons” affecting 
a decision (i.e., the classification o 
facts for and against). 


10. Appraise the importance of a de} 
cision. 


About Authority to Decide 


11. Check the. authority to make the 
decision. 


12. Should the decision be delegated 
to others? 


13. Check the competence of others 
who should be making the decision 


14. Determine if others are “passing 
the buck” in decision-making. 


15. Are organization lines being fol- 
lowed in the decision-making proc- 
ess? 


16. Relate the importance of the de- 
cision to the time element of the de- 
cision. 


17. Check to determine if one is be- 
ing rushed into a decision. 


18. Do not procrastinate until the 
last minute, but get the facts as 
soon as practical. 


19. Do not make decisions of impor- 
tance until the need has arisen. 


20. Avoid impulse decisions. 


21. Do not make decisions when un- 
der emotional stress—postpone until 
a’ later time: 


About the Effects of Decisions 


22. Explain your decision to ali who 
will be affected by it. 


23. Do not try to please everyone 
by straddling an issue but face up to 


24. Do not avoid unpopular but nec- 
essary decisions—however, review 
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your decision to determine if it meets 
the issue. 


25. Do not delegate “nasty tasks” to 
subordinates so as to avoid unpleas- 
ant situations. 


26. Follow up on all decisions to ap- 
praise their effectiveness. 


27. Do not hesitate to reverse a bad 
decision or change a decision if new 
facts come to light. 


28. Be prepared to defend your de- 
cision if the decision is a right one. 


29. Will the decision require some 
“head-knocking” to make it work or 
can you trust your associates for full 
cooperation ? 


30. Is there a precedent or previous 
situation on which you can draw for 
guidance? 


31. Measure both short- and long- 
range effects of any decision before 
putting it into force. 


32. Is there a willingness to make 
decisions for the good of the organi- 
zation but against management’s im- 
mediate benefits ? 


33. Are decisions being avoided be- 
cause management lacks the stamina 
and fortitude to back up the decision 
with action ? 


34. Should important decisions be 
made by persons who are about to 
retire (i.e., within a few months to 
a year of retirement), fearful that a 
decision may impair their reputa- 
tion ? 


[Author’s note: This is a ques- 
tion that management should pon- 
der. We offer no solution but do 
tefer to many companies that gradu- 
ally transfer authority from man- 
agers prior to their retirement. The 
basis of this transfer is stated as be- 
ing a training device for associates 
—could it be that the concern for the 
future diminishes somewhat when 
the one making the decision will 
not be there in that future which 
may be affected by the decision ?] 


35. Are we capable of getting off 
dead center when there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among associates 
pertaining to the decision ? 


_And there is the anatomy of a de- 
cision—facts, authority, action and 
follow-up. 














Automation Cornerstone 


The Friden Flexowriter® has three basic capabilities: 1) It can type, 
2) it can record what is typed on punched paper tape, 3) it can read 
tape back to itself, retyping automatically at 100 words per minute. 


These things are remarkable enough, but the important point is this: 
Tapes produced on the Flexowriter can automatically control a great 
variety of other machines—those made by other manufacturers as well 
as by Friden. Thus the Flexowriter performs the key task in automation, 
translating human language into a language that machines understand. 


Applications for the Flexowriter are immensely varied. It allows man 
to converse with computers. It prepares tapes that control automated 
machine tools. It’s also bringing about a major revolution in the han- 
dling of basic business paperwork. And the surface is only scratched. 


It will pay you to learn more about this machine and the jobs it could 
be doing for you. Your local Friden Systems Representative is the man 
to see. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


Kriden 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 


© 1961 Friven, inc. 











Cobol—from page 3! 


be spoken—the languages of the 
electronic computer. 

These incredibly fast data proc- 
essing machines operate in their own 
codes. They have engendered re- 
markable new languages With names 
like Autocoder, Cobol, Fortran, 
Fargo and Commercial Translator, 
written by men and women in the 
new profession of computer pro- 
gramming. These highly sophisti- 
cated languages enable man to com- 
municate with the computer in terms 
familiar to him. In turn, they enable 
the computer to help unravel the 
complexities of today’s business 
world. 


New Found Speed 


Computers, with their ability to 
store thousands of bits of informa- 
tion and provide this information in 
fractions of a second, can in hours 
perform business calculations that 
would take months or even years 
with conventional methods. Using a 
specialized business language such 
as Sure, for example, a large IBM 
data processing system can compute 
and prepare the monthly bills for a 
huge gas or electric utility company 
in a matter of hours. 

Other languages are available that 
enable businessmen to use the elec- 
tronic computer as a laboratory— 
testing management practices before 
they are put into effect to determine 
their usefulness. In this manner 
companies can test such things as 
inventory control policies, and even 
evaluate in advance the profitability 
of proposed capital investment ex- 
penditures, 

The immense capabilities of the 
electronic computer do not end with 
these business languages. The de- 
velopment of the numerically-con- 
trolled machine tool in 1952 opened 
new vistas for computer technology. 


Preparing Instructions 


These tools, guided by instruc- 
tions contained in perforated tape, 
can turn out complex shapes without 
manual intervention. The problem, 
though, has been to prepare the in- 
structions required to guide the con- 
touring of irregular three-dimen- 
sional parts. 
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At first an engineer, using a desk 
calculator, had to laboriously com- 
pute the dimensions of each cut the 
tool made. By 1954, rudimentary 
languages were developed that en- 
abled computers to calculate such 
basic cuts as lines, circles and el- 
lipses. Now, however, a new lan- 
guage has been developed that en- 
ables a computer to calculate the 
tool path required to mill an entire 
complex, three-dimensional shape. 


Called Autopromt (for Automatic 
Programming of Machine Tools), 
the versatile language recently was 
demonstrated on the solid-state IBM 
7090 data processing system. The 
more than 8,000 instructions required 
to guide milling of a complex heli- 
copter gearbox cover were produced 
automatically by the computer on 
the basis of only 180 one-line, Eng- 
lish-like statements written in Auto- 
promt language. 


Once fed to the computer, these 
statements generated the thousands 
of calculations necessary to produce 
instructions for cutting the part. 
Thus a computer language has 
moved past the stage of communi- 
cation and into the area of operation 
and control of manufacturing proc- 
esses. 


“Hello Central" 


Another type of communication 
has sprung up in the world of com- 
puters. Data processing systems— 
instructed by the new programming 
languages—now can “talk” to each 
other over communications lines, 
whether they are a corridor or a 
continent apart. IBM Tele-process- 
ing devices and systems permit the 
transmission of information between 
data processing installations. 

This ability to transmit data from 
a central computer facility to loca- 
tions throughout the country has 
found wide application in the busi- 
ness world. In the field of airline 
reservations handling, for example, 
an IBM _ Tele-processing system 
called Sabre will soon be making 
up-to-the-second flight information 
available instantly to ticket agents 
in every city served by an airline, 
The flick of a button will enable an 
agent to determine in seconds the 
availability of space on every flight 
the airline makes. And it will pro- 





vide immediate access to all pertinent 
information about the passenger. 

As today’s business transactions 
become more complex, new computer 
languages and systems such as these 
continually are being developed. Old- 
fashioned bartering is still heard in 
the marketplace. But another sound 
also is audible among business lan- 
guages of the day—the steady hum 
of the electronic computer as it helps 
speed today’s commerce and indus- 
try. 





WIRELESS INTERCOM 


PRODUCTION OF A completely port- 
able intercom called “The Bennett” 
has been announced by Precision 
Equipment Co. This intercom sys- 
tem provides instant simple two-way 
communication without wiring. You 
just plug them in and talk. 

With the new units it is possible 
to talk back and forth for dictation, 
for conferences, between offices, of- 
fice to plant, stockroom to selling 
floor, etc. Up to eight additional 
units may be used and all stations 
will be heard with the same clarity at 
the same volume. The stations can 
be moved from place to place in the 
plant or office as the needs arise. 
For extended talking, such as dictat- 
ing, the units have a special lever to 
lock it in position, 


Highly Sensitive 


This system features a_ highly 
sensitive Alnico V Speaker-micro- 
phone which picks up normal con- 
versation within a consérvative 
range of twenty feet. Automatic 
squelch control is another important 
feature. 
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overworking overtime? 





time to call KELLY G/RL® for 
temporary help How much help do you need to get out a 


mailing—handle a sudden rush of claims—keep the office work of an 


agency in order? Kelly Girl Service is in business to help you handle 
' special work problems like these. You buy only as much help from us 
as you need. You pay us for office production, and that’s all. No full-time 
pay for part-time work. No hiring expense. No training costs. We take 
care of the red tape ... and the work. Our employees are tested and 
screened in all office skills. Our service is bonded, insured, 100% guar- 
anteed. Our 140 offices have served forty-nine of the nation’s fifty largest 


insurance firms, Need help? Get 
the Kelly Girl habit. Call now. KE LLY 
| SERVICE.INC. | RVICE INC 
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Budgeting—A Management Tool 


R. |. VAN SCHAICK 
Price Waterhouse & Company 


AM A FIRM advocate of cost con- 
| through the use of budgets 
and other management aids. I have 
been exposed to all theories on cost 
control as a certified public account- 
ant. One of the best summaries that 
I have seen of the advantages of 
budgetary controls and functional 
cost accounting appeared in the No- 
vember, 1953 National Association 
of Accountants booklet. The advan- 
tages were outlined in an article 
“Budgeting Is the Road to Cost Re- 
duction” by Frank Z. Oles.. I have 
taken the liberty of consolidating 
his list of advantages as follows: 


Budget Advantages 


1. It is the most potent force for 
the conservation of the resources of 
business, since it regulates the spend- 
ing of money for a definite purpose, 
as appropriated and within the con- 
fines of income. 

2. It acts as a safety signal for 
management, since it establishes a 
target and indicates the variance be- 
tween estimates and the actual re- 
sults obtained. 

3. It is invaluable to management in 
determining the effect of sales, pro- 
duction and financial policies and to 
plan for the most economical use of 
labor, material and expense. 

4. It compels management to study 
ways and means for strengthening 
and enlarging the business. 

5. It presents in cold figures the 
best judgment of executives com- 
mitted to a definite business objec- 
tive, thus guarding against undue 
optimism which often leads to over- 
expansion. 

6. It places the responsibility for 
each function of the business and 
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compels all departments to cooper- 
ate in attaining the results fixed by 
the budget. 

While Mr. Oles was undoubtedly 
referring to a ranufacturing or mer- 
cantile business I believe you will 
see that the same advantages are 
applicable to a large or small insur- 
ance company specializing in life or 
fire and casualty insurance. 

It is my belief that insurance com- 
panies are taking an increasingly ac- 
tive interest in cost control through 
the use of budgets, functional cost 
studies, work measurement, etc. Ap- 
parently this was not always the case 
as in doing research for this paper it 
came to my attention that a survey 
made in the summer of 1959 by the 
Life Office Management Association 
elicited 185 responses to the ques- 
tionnaire distributed by the cost 
committee. Of those who responded, 
31 per cent indicated that they were 
doing functional cost analysis work 
and 35 per cent reported that they 
intended to develop a functional cost 
program. These statistics were pref- 
aced by the remark that functional 
costs are a matter of growing im- 
portance. 


Industry Lag 


Speaking as an independent certi- 
fied public accountant, the insurance 
industry has lagged behind other in- 
dustries in recognizing the value and 
importance of functional costs, if 
only 31 per cent of a group of com- 
panies have them and 35 per cent 
plan to develop them. Certainly, un- 
der the competitive conditions which 
exist in the insurance industry today, 
functional costs can play an impor- 
tant role in forecasting operating re- 
sults. 

Why should the group department 
of an insurance company be inter- 






ested in cost control? I believe that 
those responsible for the perform- 
ance of a group department are en- 
titled to an effective tool with which 
to evaluate that performance and 
that they should be interested in 
comparing the results of operations 
in the past with the projected results 
in the current year. 


Budget Responsibilities 


The preparation of a budget, if 
properly carried out, involves many 
company employees from the top 
management on down to employees 
at various levels in the company. 
Each level of management has a defi- 
nite responsibility for budget prep- 
aration which should be clearly un- 
derstood before the budget is started. 
I would like to give you my idea of 
this responsibility (of management) 
at various levels. 

1. At the department level the 
budget is the responsibility of the de- 
partmental supervisor. 

2. The divisional head, say a vice- 
president, is responsible for the of- 
ficial consolidation of the individual 
departments into divisional operating 
budgets. 

3. Top management in the company 
is responsible for the consolidation of 
the various divisional budgets into 
the over-all company-wide budget. 

It is extremely important to estab- 
lish strict accountability for cost con- 
trol through every level of the or- 
ganization’s management. ‘The 
measurement of the results and their 
interpretation, is important in order 
to obtain maximum use of a budget 
system. The employee best suited 
to correct any inefficiencies which are 
highlighted when comparing actual 
performance to budgeted is the man 
closest to the inefficiency in opera- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Budgeting—from page 38 


tions. Now, it is true that no one 
likes to have his performance contin- 
ually measured. Nevertheless, it is 
far better to give an employee the 
first opportunity to correct ineffi- 
ciencies, thus gaining his cooperation, 
than it is to criticize him for a poor 
performance when he did not partici- 
pate in setting the standards. 


Let’s assume that the group de- 
partment is faced with the prepara- 
tion of a budget. The first and most 
important step to establish at the 
lower levels of management is the 
need for a budget. In other words, 
you must secure real participation 
on the part of operating personnel 
in budget preparation and not 
“pseudo participation,’ which is a 
physcial acceptance of a fact with 
mental reservations. Some of the 
opinions you obtain from your as- 
sistants may not be what you would 
like to hear, but you can generate 
a great deal of interest and coopera- 
tion if you take into consideration 
their suggestions. 


Budget Manual 


The preparation of a budget man- 
ual is another way to facilitate the 
installation of a cost system. The 
manual should provide complete in- 
structions for preparing the budget 
and samples of completed budgets 
for each department and explana- 
tions where necessary of the treat- 
ment of unusual items. I am sure 
that those of you who had the fore- 
sight to prepare such manuals were 
well satisfied with the results. 


Of course, the ultimate in budget- 
ing would be to budget all expenses 
shown on Exhibit 5, taxes on Ex- 
hibit 6 and commissions shown on 
the Summary of Operations of the 
annual statement. However, many 
insurance company representatives 
argue that certain of these expenses, 
e.g., Commissions, inspection fees, 
real estate and income taxes, are 
either expenses which fluctuate di- 
rectly with activity or are subject 
to outside influence. Therefore, the 
key factor to consider in budgeting 
is the complexity of the system the 
company is willing to support. The 
more items under budgetary con- 
trol, the better the cost system. 
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In my opinion, certain types of 
expenses should be budgeted on a 
company-wide basis rather than by 
individual departments. In general, 
they can be considered similar to 
expenses of service departments. For 
instance, in some companies space 
charges in home office buildings are 
allocated on the basis of square feet 
occupied or on some other equitable 
basis. Also salaries, and their ranges, 
are frequently established by over- 
all company policy. Department 
heads should not be held responsible 
for expenses over which they have 
no direct control. 


Most Beneficial Results 


While the budget has been re- 
ferred to by me and others in sim- 
ilar papers as a vital tool for meas- 
uring control, the essential question 
to decide is not whether you want 
the tool but how the tool can pro- 
vide the most beneficial results for 
management. The establishment of 
a budget in itself will not reduce 
costs, but it will provide management 
with the data to take necessary ac- 
tion to reduce and control costs. 

Budgeting is the first essential for 
cost control. Once adopted and con- 
scientiously applied to all phases of 
the company’s operations, a budget 
leads to cost reduction and the elimi- 
nation of inefficiencies. To me, a 
smoothly operating cost system in- 
dicates that management has a plan 
for the future and knows where it is 
headed. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter, published by 
The Insurance Accounting and Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 


SOURCE SYSTEM 


A SYSTEM OF creating machine lan- 
guage source data at point of use has 
been embodied in a newly-intro- 
duced, low cost business machine. 
Using embossed plastic or metal 
plates to punch pre-scored IBM 
cards, the new Dashew Printapunch 
provides for the fastest source docu- 
ment system ever developed. The 
machine, perfected by Dashew Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc., under license 
from IBM incorporates the IBM 
Portapunch for the direct card 
punching. Clearly legible, imprinted 
data is created simultaneously 
through the use of embossed plates. 











The Printapunch is being pro- 
duced specifically to meet the needs 
of business management for captur- 
ing source data at the point of origin. 
This eliminates the writing and sep- 
arate punching of source documents 
—duplicate steps which are now 
needed for integrated data process- 
ing systems. The machine not only 
reduces data processing costs by 
eliminating key punching of source 
data, but, equally as important, it 
eliminates many errors now intro- 
duced into data processing systems. 

This is believed to be the first 
perfected application of IBM card 
punching directly from embossed 
cards. The new machine operates 
at a speed approximately the same 
one OT Reena 


a? haere 
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as credit card imprinters currently 
in use. Plastic or metal plates con- 
taining embossed data in one field 
and punched data in another, are di- 
rectly responsible for the high speed 
operation of the Printapunch. The 
embossed cards are identical in size 
and weight with current plastic credit 
cards. The only difference lies in 
a series of round holes punched in 
an otherwise unused area. In the 
machine, these holes act as punching 
templates. 

Code holes in the plastic cards are 
created automatically as part of a 
standard embossing operation of 
Dashew embossing machines. Infor- 
mation incorporated in the embossed 
plates can vary widely according to 
individual application. However, in 
every case the system requires the 
use of IBM Portapunch cards. Us- 
ing these two components, plus an 
optional fixed plate for repetitive 
data which can be locked into the 
unit, many important and time-sav- 
ing operations can be performed on 
a form set incorporating an IBM 
card. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
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obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


CABINETS 


. Card File 

. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 

. Metal 


Micro 
Mobile Storage Systems 


. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 


Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
Visible 

Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


129. 
i. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


Cards 
Fasteners 
Folders 
Index Tabs 
Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 


141. 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 


. Safety 


vipment 


Salvage Services 


» Truck Alarm Systems 


Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


109. P 


145. 
“19, 


Adding 

Billin 

Bookkeeping 

Calculating 

‘ayroll 

Punched Tape Equipment 
Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
118. $ 
106. 


Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
orters 

Time Stamp | 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. C 
26. 
27. 
28. 
152. 
136. 
30. 


31 


omposing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-Filming 
Photo-offset Presses 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32 
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. Addressing 


33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 

OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. Air Conditioners 

51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

153. EDP Accessory Equipment 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 


151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying - 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. 


Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Disease as Defense—from page 27 


ing circumstances we may be in- 
clined to agree with (the company 
witness) Dr. Reed . . ., but we can- 
not usurp the province of the 
jury.” *3 Nevertheless, there is a 
sizeable group of decisions in favor 
of the plaintiff where it appears that 
the disease was present prior to the 
policy date.** 

Several ancillary factors such as 
the time interval, burden of proof, 





nature of the disease or ailment, de- 
lay in issue or disclosure by the in- 
sured may have some influence on 
the result. The time interval be- 
tween the manifestation of the dis- 
ease and the policy date and between 
the policy date and claim is, of 
course, significant. Depending on 
the nature of the disease the elapsed 
time may permit an inference that 
the insured had recovered from the 
prior condition * or that the disease 
which disabled the insured was dif- 
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ferent from that which manifested 
itself or was diagnosed prior to the 
policy date.** Close proximity to the 
effective date is helpful, but no guar- 
antee that preexistence will be estab- 
lished. Imagine the plight of the de- 
fense attorneys when told that a 
rheumatic condition from gonor- 
rhea or pyorrhea, which was diag- 
nosed on the day following the expi- 
ration of a 15 day waiting period, 
was not a preexisting disease Within 
the meaning of the policy exclu- 
sion.5*? Or the surprise of the com- 
pany who received a claim form stat- 
ing that the insured’s aches and 
pains started at the same time the 
policy became effective. Later at 
the trial the insured wasn’t as posi- 
tive. He testified that they probably 
started one and one-half to two 
hours after the policy became effec- 
tive and the court allowed re- 
covery.*® Occasionally, a case is de- 
cided in favor of the insurance com- 
pany where more than a year has 
elapsed between the policy date and 
the disability, but most involve pe- 
riods of time from a few days up to 
six months. 


Delay in Issuing Policy 


Delay in the issue of a policy has 
not prevented the insurer from re- 
lying on the effective date stated in 
the policy from which to determine 
whether the disease preexisted. In 
the only case found, the court de- 
nied the plaintiff’s contention that 
the six month exclusion period 
should be counted from the applica- 
tion date.*® Back dating of policies, 
on the other hand, to the application 
date will start the exclusion period 
running even though the policy was 
not issued and delivered until later. 
It has been so held in one case 
where the disease manifested itself 
within the exclusion period if 
counted from the date of the medical 
examination or the later delivery of 
the policy, but not from the applica- 
tion date.*° 

An insurance company is undef 
no obligation to have the insured 
medically examined in order to rely 
on the defense of preexistence. Only 
a few cases have considered the ef- 
fect of the disclosure of a prior con- 
dition in the application on the duty 
of the company ,to investigate and 
examine the proposed insured. In 
World Ins. Co. v. Pipes,“ the in- 
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sured, answering the question 
whether he had had a kidney disease, 
said, “Yes, albumin July 1953, no 
after effects.” He applied for insur- 
ance in November of 1953. He had 
been suffering from nephritis in 
May of 1953 and in May or June 
1955 he was hospitalized until his 
death in March, 1956 from a form of 
this disease. The court held that 
the company was estopped to defend 
on the ground of fraud because of 
its failure to investigate, but it did 
not consider the failure to investi- 
gate a bar to the company’s defense 
of preexistence.*” 


Waiver of Condition 


On the other hand, if knowledge 
of the preexisting disease amounts 
to a waiver of the condition, then 
the presence or absence of a medical 
examination would make no differ- 
ence.*® Reason dictates that disclos- 
ure either in the application or to 
the agent should not be a waiver of 
the policy provision which excludes 
preexisting disease. Disablement re- 
sulting from preexisting disease is 
a hazard which the insurer does not 
insure against. No one would sug- 
gest that, if an applicant were dis- 
abled from sickness and the insurer 
with knowledge of the disability is- 
sues a policy covering accidents only, 
it would be liable for expenses in- 
curred in connection with the sick- 
ness. There is no essential differ- 
ence in the two situations. The pre- 
existing disease is not within the 
coverage provided by the policy, 
therefore, knowledge of the presence 
of the disease does not waive the 
condition and enlarge the coverage. 

The reported cases are few in 
number, but it is believed that most 
courts would hold that the insurer 
had not waived the policy provision 
because of knowledge of the pre- 
existing disease.** The cases distin- 
guish between a condition such as a 
sound health clause, which except 
for waiver of known conditions 
would render the contract void and 
invalid from its inception and an ex- 
ception which excludes preexisting 
disease from coverage under an 
otherwise valid contract. The policy 
“merely excludes from its coverage 
disability resulting from sickness 
beginning before the policy was ef- 
fective. With respect to disability 
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resulting from an illness beginning 
after the policy was effective, it was 
and is a valid contract... .” * 

A few courts have to some ex- 
tent justified their decisions on the 
presence or absence of medical in- 
quiry or examinations. Failure to 
ask the insured any question about 
his health demonstrated, according 
to one court, that the insurer was not 
concerned about the latent or remote 
cause of the sickness which disabled 


the insured after the effective date 
of the policy.*® 

Examination and approval have 
been said to establish “That appli- 
cant was not ostensibly ‘sick’ but in 
good health at the time he applied 
for insurance.” 4* Another court 
suggested that examination prior to 
issue may permit an inference that 
the insured was in good health 
which together with proof of dis- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Disease as Defense—Continued 


ability after the policy date might 
shift the burden of going forward 
with the evidence to the insurer.*® 

Which party has the burden of 
proof will depend upon whether the 
court considers the absence of cov- 
erage as an exception to coverage 
under the policy or as a condition for 
which insurance was not provided. 
Some confusion arises from the fact 
that preexisting disease is a defense 
to an action on the policy. It was 
expressed by one court * as follows: 


“Though we have referred to ‘prior 
origin’ as a defense of the insurance 
company, actually it was incumbent 
upon plaintiff to show that Meth’s 
disability was within the coverage 
of the policy. . . .” 


What the court is saying is that the 
existence of a preexisting disease is 
not an affirmative defense. Some 
courts have said it is an affirmative 
defense.5® However, in more of the 
jurisdictions in which the courts 





have expressed an opinion it is not, 
and the burden of proof is on the 
plaintiff to prove that his claim is 
covered by the policy.®! In those 
states where the burden of proof is 
on the plaintiff, the courts have been 
more consistent in interpreting the 
policy contract in accordance with 
its provisions, intent and purpose.5? 


- Proximate Cause 


The type, or nature, of the disease 
from which the insured is suffering 
seldom plays a major part in the out- 
come of the action. One gets the 
impression that it may be relatively 
easier to prove .preexistence of tu- 
berculosis than it is to prove the 
presence of cancer or hernia, for ex- 
ample, but there is no assurance.®* 
The’ court will not take judicial no- 
tice of the progress and incidents of 
a disease,5* although one court has 
judicially noticed that coronary oc- 
clusion was heart trouble.®> 

Proximate cause enters into the 
result. If in fact the disability did 
not result from a disease which ex- 
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isted prior to the policy, but from 
some other disease contracted after- 
ward, the disability should not be 
excluded from coverage. On the 
other hand, if the preexisting con- 
dition would have disabled the in- 
sured, he should not be permitted 
to recover because he later con- 
tracts some other disease which 
would be equally disabling.5* How- 
ever, recovery for expenses incurred 
on behalf of a preexisting condition 
has been allowed, where the expenses 
were only incidental and relatively 
small in amount when compared 
with the expenses incurred as a re- 
sult of a condition which occurred 
after the effective date.®* 

Problems concerning the exclu- 
sion of specific diseases and whether 
congenital or other conditions of 
long standing are covered often are 
decided on the construction of the 
policy provisions rather than on 
whether the condition arose prior to 
the waiting period. The term “her- 
nia,” for example, has been defined 
to include only those in which there 
is a noticeable protrusion through 
the front abdominal wall and not to 
include a diaphragmatic hernia ®* or 
a herniated intervertebral disc.5® A 
skin rash of nervous origin is within 
the coverage of a policy excluding 
nervous and mental disorders,® but 
a coronary occlusion is “heart 
trouble” and excluded.* 

If policy coverage is limited to 
sickness or disease, congenital con- 
ditions would literally not be in- 
cluded within its terms. Some 
courts have so held, adding that if 
the condition is assumed to be 
within coverage, it is a preexisting 
condition which would be excluded 
anyway.®* Most courts would prob- 
ably hold to the contrary where the 
disablement from the condition did 
not manifest itself until after the 
effective date of the policy.®* 


Exclusions by Name 


Provisions which exclude disease 
by name or description take one of 
two forms, either excluding the dis- 
eases which originate prior to the 
end of the given period from cover- 
age or excluding expenses incurred, 
e.g., for hospitalization as a result of 
any of the named diseases during the 
waiting period. The former are in- 
terpreted in the same way as general 
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preexisting clauses. The latter will 
permit recovery after the waiting 
period has expired. It may permit 
recovery even though the policy con- 
tains a preexisting clause and the 
named disease originated prior to 
the policy date.** 

Reinstated policies should be gov- 
erned by the same rules as policies 
at issue. The uniform statutory pro- 
vision covers “such sickness as may 
begin more than 10 days after” the 
date of reinstatement.® This is re- 
quired policy language which the in- 
surer didn’t select, but it has been 
construed strictly in favor of the 
insured, Notwithstanding that the 
clause reads sickness beginning after 
reinstatement, it has been held not 
to bar recovery for a disease which 
originated prior to lapse. Neither 
will reinstatement revive a_ six 
months exclusion clause for specific 
disease.®® 


Little Hope for Lawyers 


There is little hope that lawyers 
for insurance companies can influ- 
ence the courts one way or the other 
on the rules they have established. 
Burden of proof, manifestation 
standards, etc. will remain the same. 
If we are to make any progress and 
salvage any future claims similar to 
those cases in which it reasonably 
appears that the diseases were pre- 
existing and which the plaintiffs are 
winning, the answer must be found 
in the terms of the policy contract. 

The task of the policy draftsman 
is most difficult. He must second 
guess the courts who, being in pos- 
session of all facts, in turn second 
guess him. Hindsight being better 
than foresight, a review of what the 
courts have done or have overlooked 
doing in the construction of policy 
provisions may offer some sugges- 
tions for clarification of terms. It 
is hoped they are constructive. Any 
conclusions which are drawn from 
a particular case are not intended to 
be critical. They are made on the 
assumption that the result obtained 
was the one intended by the drafts- 
man, or the action involved an 
earlier edition of the policy. 
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$ A survey Of state insurance departments dur- 
ing a two month period in 1954 showed 29 per 
cent of all complaints were because of denial of 
claims for preexistence. About 24 per cent were 
from denial of claims for preexistence in a 
similar survey in 1955. 
NAIC 1955 Vol. II, p. 266. 

4 John P. Hanna, Memorandum to Accident 
and Health Committee, NAIC., 1958 Proceed- 
ings of NAIC, Vol. Il, p. 323. 

5 Epstein v. National Casualty Co., N.J. 
409, 64 Atl. 2d 67 (1949). Bill to cancel for 
fraud dismissed. National Casualty Co. v. Epstein, 
12 CCH Life Cases 418 (N.J. Chan. 1947). 

6 Atlas Life Ins. Co. . Zelner, 173 Okla. 254, 
47 Pac. x? 151 (1935). 

7 Sec. Ay(2 eb) Uniform Individual Acci- 
dent and gf wae Policy Provisions Law. The 
Ss. § mer Foundation, Accident and Sick- 
ness Insurance, Appendix A, p. 272. The model 
act has been adopted in all states except Alaska, 
Louisiana and Montana. Alaska requires the 
use of either the Washington or New York 
standard oa form. Alaska, sec. 42-1-25, 
Comp. L. 1949. Louisiana law is substantially 
similar to the model act including the three year 
“Time Limit on Certain 
kates Ins. a 


Proceedings of the 


fenses” provision. 
— 2 uf A(13). 


8 Id. Appendix A, 2 
9 Disability benefits ‘be total and anent 
disability when supplementary to a life contract 


are not subject to the uniform individual acci- 
dent and ‘sickness law. Sec. 8. Id. p. 274. 

10 Alabama, Colorado, See, Kentucky, 
——— Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Mexico, New York, North bg ed ‘Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, — Ne - 

11S.B. 123, Palmer, H A "Fegislative Bul- 
lt, — 7-61, February 16. 1961. 
See for example ey ae vy. Sou mg Na- 
pt. Ins. Co., 83 So 3 aoe. 1s) 1955) 
(policy issued ember 10, plain 
hospital March 11 for gall blad: der Me ng 
policy vee ace 4 Pd — exclusion clause). 

18 Rei: politan Life Ins. Co., 289 
N.Y. 561,  43-N E30 P34 (1942). The existence 
of an incipient ‘and unknown disease will not be 
allowed “‘to frustrate the bona fide pave Rad 
of the insured, who, having reason to believe he 
was free of disease when the policy was issued 
would expect” that any disease causing death 
would be within the ene of the policy. 
Georgia Life v. Health Ins. Co. v. Gammage, 85 


S.E. 2d 85 (Ga. App. 1950) (Death over 244 
years after policy issued. Policy taken out by 
wife within a few months after insured was 
operated for aneurysm of internal carotid artery). 

1 he term “effective date” is used wit 
respect to policies which exclude disease origi- 
— before a certain number of days or 

s after the policy date as well as policies 
which have no waiting period. 

15 Jefferson Life & Casualty Co. v. Bevill, 38 
oo. App. 384, 86 So. 2d 289 (1956); Home Life 
Ins. Co. v. Allison, 179 Ark. 65, 14 S.W. 2d 229 
(1929); Fohl v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 54 
Cal. App. 2d 368, 129 Pac. 2d 24; Cohen v. 
North American Life & Casualty Co.,. 150 Minn. 
507, 185 N.W. 939 (1921); Provident Life & 
Acc. Ins. Co. v. Jemison, 153 Miss. 53, 60, 120 
So. 180, 836 (1929); Valencia v. Continental 
Casualty Co., 127 Neb. 820, 257 N.W. a pees 
Reiser v. Metro politan Life Ins. Co., 262 A 
-- 171 28 NY. oy aan 2d 283, aff'd. 289 NY. 

og N.E. 2d 534 (1941); Reserve Life Ins. 
Lyle, 288 Pac. 2d 717, 53 A.L.R. 2d.682 
Onis. 1955). 

16 Mutual Benefit Health & Acci. Ass’n v. 
Ramage, 293 Ky. 586, 169 S.W. 2d 624 (1943); 
Craig v. Central Life Ins. Co., 16 Ill. App. 2d 
$44, = N.E. 2d 31 (1958); Manalopoulos v. 
American Progressive Health Ins. Co., 162 N.Y. 
Supp. “2 1016 (App. Div. 1957); Richards v. 
American Security Life Ins. Co., 303 Pac. 2d 
1110 (Okla. 1956). 

17 The writer commenting in 53 A.L.R. 2d 
686, 688, indicates that some courts which deny 
recovery seem to or limited application to the 
rule if they apply . at all. It is suggested, to 
the contrary t if some of the other courts 
had not > such a restrictive meaning on 
“manifestation” and “diagnosis” that recovery 
would not have been allowed in the cases where 
he says that it appeared that plaintiff was af- 
flicted with the disease prior to the policy date. 

18 Cf. Reserve Life Ins. Co. v. Whitten, 38 
Ala. App. 455, 88 So. 2d Ry (1956), and Jeffer- 
son Life & Casualty Co. Bevill, supra note 15 
oy Mi a v. National Hospital Serv. Ass’n, 

2d $1 (La. a 1949) and Phelps v. 
Southern National Ins. Co., supra note 12. 

uller v. Aetna Life Ins. 259 F. 2d 
403° (eth Cir. 1958); Bovedeau v. ston Casualty 


(Continued on the next page) 
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273 Mass. 156, 173 N.E. 425 (1930); bar 
National Ins. Co. v. Johnson, 312 S.W. 2d 7 


20 Infra. 17. 

21 123 W. eva. 577, 17 S.E. 2d 209 (1941). 

22 107 W. Va. 574, By 2 S.E. 668 

23 National Securi' Co. Tellis, 39 
Ala. apr 455, 104 so. od 483 (1958). 

24 Craig v. Central Les tay Life a 
16 Ill. Ape. “ba 344, ba Oy E. 2d hem 26 1958. 

25 308 S.W. 2d 291, 293 ‘tito. App. 19: 

26 A* North Carolina case appears to Ditow 
this rule. There was evidence of X-ray and 
diagnosis of tuberculosis prior to coverage and 
an operation afterward which disclosed cancer. 
The court affirmed the jury verdict on the 
testimony of the surgeon that he couldn’t = 
when the cancer began. Cutworth v. Reserv 


Life Ins. Co., 243 N.C. 584, 91 S.E. 2d 580 
1956). 
ar ecniles v. National Casualty Co., supra 
note 5. 

28 Supra note 


4 = as a. Any Co. v. Zelner, supra note 6. 
ncher Hospital Care Ass’n, 248 N.C. 
207, os" at; 2d 457 (1958). 
1 45 C.J.S. Insurance 893. 
32 United States Health & Acci. . Jolly, 
$1 Ky. L.R. 232, 101 S.W. 1179 
was no evidence insured was free from the dis- 
ease at any time prior to the policy date); United 
American Ins. Co. v. Pittillo, 308 S.W. 2d 241 
(Tex. Civ. App. 1958) (policy contained 6 
month exclusion clause, plaintiff was operated 
5% months after issue date); Massie v. Washing- 
ton Fidelity Nat. Ins. Co., 153 Miss. 433, 131 
So. 125 us Bridges v. Mutual Benefit Health 


nen Ass’n, 49 Ga. App. 552, 176 S.E. 543 
) 

$3 Mutual Benefit Health & Acci. Ass’n v. 
Ramage, 293 Ky. 586, 589, 169 S.W. 2d 624, 
626 (1943). 

34 See annotation 53 A.L.R. *) ms. - 

35 Commercial Casualty Ins eat- 
man, 33 Ohio App. 401, 169 Qe. me” as 
months between first and second ulcer, the in- 
sured becoming disabled less than 2 —_ 
after issue); Bankers Service Life Ins. Co. 
Richey, 351 Pac. 2d 1045 (Okla. 1960) Chgeter- 
ectomy about 10 months after policy issued; 
insured had been treated for infection of cervix 
7 or 8 months prior to policy date). 

386 American Casualty & Life Co. v. Gueringer, 
205 S.W. 2d 423 (Tex. Civ. App. 1947) (cancer 
of breast in April 1943, policy issued January 
1944, metastatic carcinoma in May 1945); United 
a Life Ins. Co. v. Sikes, 40 Ala. App. 677, 
122 So. 2d 289 (1960) (chronic bronchitis De- 
cember 1956, policies March 1956 and February 
1957, hospitalized twice in August 1958 for fluid 
on lungs); Cutworth v. Reserve Life Ins. Co., 
supra note 26. 

37 Provident Life & Acci. Ins. Co. v. Jemison, 
supra note 15. 

38 Turner v. Columbia National Life Ins. 
Co., 100 S.C. 121, 84 S.E. 413 (1915) (policy 
was effective at 12:00 noon). 
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$9 Cauthen v. National Bankers Life Ins. Co., 
228 Miss. 411, 88 So. 2d 103 (1956) (Policy 
pony | October 12 on 23 "Ot poli date = 

within 6 months o! 

oso Fuller v. Aetna Life Ins. “e go — 
19. (Application April 18, eal examination 
May 4, operated for cancer on May 15, policy 
contained a 14 day waiting ror or sickness). 

41 F. 2d 464 (5 Cir. 1958). 

42 The case was decided in favor of the in- 
sured. The court concluded there was no “‘sick- 
ness”’ within the meaning of the policy until the 
insured was disabled. 

43 See American Life Ins. Co. v. Stone, 78 Ga. 
App. 98, 50 S.E. 2d 231 (1948). The court de- 
cided there was no preexistence, but indicated 
that the allegation of waiver based on disclosure 
to the agent was good against demurrer. 

44 Minear v. Benefit Association of R. R. Em- 
ployees, 169 Kan. 199, 218 Pac. 2d 244 (1950); 
Atlas Life Ins. Co. v. Zelner, supra note 6; 
American Casualty & Life Co. v. Gueringer, 
supra note 36. But see, American Life Ins. Co. 
v. Stone, supra note 43, and Reserve Life Ins. 
Co. v. Beardon, 96 Ga. App. 395, 101 S.E. 2d 
120 (1957). For cases which have considered 
whether representations of the agent, that the 
policy covers preexisting disease, amount to 
waiver or estoppel see Vidrine v. Reserve Life 
Ins. Co., 58 So. 2d 251 (La. App. ane = 
can Life Ins. Co. v. Barnett, 51 So. 2d 227 
(Miss. 1951); American Life Ins. Co. v. "Lin 
supra. 

45 Dees v. National Casualty Co., 17 Tenn. 
App. 183, 66 S.W. 2d 603, 607 (1933). 

46 Milan v. Norwich Union Indemnity Co., 
supra note 22. 

47 Fuller v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 25 F. 8d 
402, 404 (5th Cir. 1958). 

48 Reiser v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., supra 
note 15. 

49 Meth v. United Benefit Life Ins. Co., 198 
F. 2d 446, — on rn - 2). 

50 Ameri Co. v. Walker, 208 
Miss. 1, 43 So. 2d ‘7 (1949): Jackson v. Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., supra note 25. (Mo.). 
Hincher v. Hospital Care Ass’n., supra note 30 
(N.C.); Smith v. Industrial Hospital Ass’n., 194 
Ore. 525, 242 P 2d 592 (1952); Reserve Life Ins. 
Co. v. ; Tenn. App. 456, 264 S.W. 2d 
587 (1953). 


51 The count is 6 states to 5 with 4 more 
having conflicting decisions. Those placing the 
burden on the plaintiff are represent by: 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. vy. Reynolds, 48 Ariz. 
205, 60 Pac. 2d 1070, reh. den. 48 Ariz. 364, 62 
Pac. a 127 (1936); Fohl v. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. ., Supra note 15 (Cal.); Valencia v. Con- 
ance Casualty Co., supra note 15 (Neb.); 
Apter v. Home Life Ins. Co., 266 N.Y. 333, 194 
= E. 846, 98 A.L.R. 1281 (1935); American Ins. 

Co. y. Brown, 203 Okla. 407, 222 Pac. 2d 757 
(1950); Myers v. Metro eee Life Ins. Co., 152 
Pa. Sup. 507, 33 Atl. 2d 253 (1943). For cases 
contra see note 50. The states ~~ ame 
decisions are Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana an 
Texas. The cases may be found in the appendix. 

52 Manalopoulos v. American Progressive 
Health Ins. Co., supra note 16 (90 day exclusion 
clause expired October 19, examination October 
= indicated tumor of liver, tentatively di- 

as cancerous on October 20 and con- 
firmed by biopsy on October 29). 

53 Mutual Benefit Health & Acci. Ass’n. v. 
Ryan, 55 Ariz. 57, 96 Pac. 2d 749 ag 2 (con- 
dition diagnosed as tuberculosis 14 days after 
effective date). 

54 Wooten v. Life Ins. Co. of Ga., $ Ga. App. 
665, 92 S.E. 2d o AS ag 6) (epilepsy). 

55 Green v. Benefit Health - Acci. 
Ass’n., 267 Ala. 36. ‘99 So 2d 694 

56 ‘American Casualty & Life 
215 S.W. 2d 392 (Tex. Civ. App. 1948) (pre- 
existing heart disease; but established “without 
dispute” that cancer was the o- pow re = -_ 
disability) ; Wolf v. Washin = BOT 

ss’n., Wash. 2d 518, 326 P od 015 C1958), 

iated Hospital "Service v. Tassman, 198 
N.Y. Supp. 2d 49 ieee. Ae 1959). 

57 Rogers v. Columbia Protective Ass’n., 132 
Conn. 129, 43 Atl. ad 479 (1945) (operated for 
adhesions, also removed mesenteric cyst from 
uterus); Group Hospital Service Inc. v. Bass, 
252 S.W. 2d 507 (Tex. Civ. App. 1952) (insured 
had bunions on both feet, injured one on left 
foot and both were removed). 

58 Sequin v. Continental Service Life & Health 
Ins. Co., 230 La. 533, 89 So. 2d 113, 55 A.L.R. 
2d 1014 (1956). 

59 National Bankers Life Ins. Co. v. Cart- 
wright, 272 S.W. 2d 377 (Tex. Civ. App. 1954). 

60 McKinney v. American Security Life Ins. 
~ pee be A ne La. 1953). 

Benefit Life Ins. ‘Co., 231 
sw. ie os ‘ule 1950) (jury verdict for plain- 
tiff, a physician was rev on appeal). 
Myers v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., supra 
note 51. nee v. General Acci. Fire & 
Life Assur. ‘Corp., 214 N.C. 201, 198 S.E. 641 
(1938) (removal of impacted wisdom teeth); 
Contra. Romano v. Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Co., 176 N.Y. ne 2d 150 (Mun. Ct. 1956) 

a. For example, plaintiff was permitted re- 

in a case where the disability to his 
child's knee did not manifest itself until ap- 


roximately 5 months after the effective date. 
Rdmit the cause was congen yom National 
Casualty Co. v. vo wet y “Alas A : 21 So 
2d 568. 8 (1945), CtE., weloal L 
Stampler, 228 Ark. is. S12 S.W. 2d rr (1953) 
(homme growth on neck for many years which did 
not cause trouble until after issue). 

64 Reserve < Ins. Co. v. Bearden, supra 
note 44; Phelps v. Southern National Ins. Co., 
supra note 12. PCr. “Cutworth vy. Reserve Life Ins, 

-, Supra note 26. 

65 > on cit. note 7 section 3(A)(4). 

Old National Ins. Co. v. Johnson, supra 
pe. 19 (strict construction); Holt v. George 
Washington Life Ins. Co., 123 Atl 2d 619 
(Mun. Ct. of Appeals, D. C. 1956) (disease 
originating prior to lapse); Mutual Benefit 
Health & Acci ’n. v. Ryan, supra note 53 (six 
moo easig edi 

n median earni of regular) 
cuploved men were about $1, 300 a year, in 

1960, the median annual earnings of regularly 
employed men was $5,345, of which only $4,800 
could be credited toward benefits. ie retire- 
ment benefit based on an average wage of $4,800 
would ep say about 29 percent of actual 
earnings of $5,3 





POLICYOWNERS BEWARE 


OWNERS OF LIFE INSURANCE are 
warned to demand to be shown be- 
fore replacing the policy they own 
an authoritative booklet on replace- 
ment just produced by The Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

In its new booklet, NALU tells 
policyowners that they should “be- 
ware of the twister” if they are ap- 
proached by anyone who (1) urges 
replacement of an in-force policy 
without allowing time for careful 
investigation of his representations, 
(2) discourages a check-back with a 
representative of the company that 
issued the in-force policy, (3) _re- 
‘fuses to leave a complete written 
and signed proposal recommending 
that in-force insurance be cancelled 
and replaced with what he offers, 
and (4) downgrades life underwrit- 
ers or life insurance companies. 

To achieve this protection, NALU 
makes these suggestions to those 
who have been asked to give up in- 
force life insurance: 

1. Make sure the proposal is in 
written form and signed by the in- 
dividual. 

2. State your intention of seeking 
advice from your own agent or the 
company which issued your in-force 
policy. 

3. Make it clear that you plan to 
send a copy of the replacement pro- 
posal to your state insurance com- 
missioner to seek his advice. 

4. Tell the individual making the re- 
placement proposal that you also 
plan to send a copy of his proposal 
to the company which is to issue 
the. replacement policy and ask its 
recommendation.” 
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ROLE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


ROBERT M. BALL 
Deputy: Director 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Social Security 
Administration 


HE SOCIAL SECURITY program 
fod provides an economic base 
for retirement for practically every- 
one, Eighty-five percent of the people 
now becoming 65 are protected un- 
der the program and this percent- 
age will rise in the future to 95 per- 
cent or more. People forced into 
premature retirement by total dis- 
abilities receive benefits before 65 
and any insured person may choose 
to draw reduced benefits at 62. 
Nearly a billion dollars a month is 
being paid by social security to 13%4 
million older people and disabled 
people who are prematurely retired. 
For more than half of the aged so- 
cial security beneficiaries their bene- 
fit is the only significant source of 
regular income; and for the great 
majority of the others the benefit 
is the major source of regular in- 
come, This, in brief, is social secu- 
rity’s present role in the economic 
future of older people. What is go- 
ing to happen from here on out with 
this tremendous program, now the 
main economic reliance of most 
older people, and what will be its 
relationship to other programs in 
the broad field of aging ? 

My predictions can be conven- 
iently divided into three points: 

1. extension of the program to the 
additional risk of medical care costs ; 
2. modifications made necessary by 
changes in the level of prices and 
wages ; and 

3. further development of non-cash 
services. 

The greatest unmet need of re- 
tired persons is protection against 
medical care costs. The cash bene- 
fits of social security even when sup- 
plemented by private pensions, as 
is increasingly the case, can not meet 
the large and unpredictable costs of 
major illness. Insurance, not indi- 
vidual savings, is the only sound 
answer for a risk to which all are 


’ subject but which falls unevenly on 
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those exposed to the risk. If every- 
one pays something, the relatively 
few who have large expenses have 
their bills paid and everyone has the 
satisfaction of knowing he is pro- 
tected if disaster strikes. 


Although an insurance approach 
rather than individual saving is the 
obvious answer for meeting the med- 
ical care costs of older people, it 
is also quite clear that in this in- 
stance there is a great advantage 
in financing the protection in the 
same way as cash benefits for re- 
tirement are financed—that is, con- 
tribution paid while at work when 
the payments are least burdensome, 
with the protection furnished in re- 
tirement without further payment. 
In fact for most older people this 
is the only feasible approach to rea- 
sonably adequate medical care pro- 
tection. Retired older people use 
much more medical care than 
younger employed people so that in- 


‘surance costs for older people are 


high; if a high premium has to be 
paid after retirement when incomes 
are low, it becomes an almost impos- 
sible burden for the average person. 


An Available Mechanism 


It is because social security offers 
a readily available mechanism for 
furnishing protection to practically 
all earners in a way they can afford 
that I believe protection for older 
people will be extended to cover the 
costs of hospital care and certain 
related services such as convalescent 
care in nursing homes, out-patient 
diagnostic services, and home health 
services. (Of course, the costs of 
these services do not constitute the 
whole problem, but the greatest costs 
for the individual are usually associ- 
ated with a period of hospitalization. 
The medical expenses for aged per- 
sons who are hospitalized are about 
5 times greater than the medical 
bills of aged people who are not 
hospitalized.) Under social security, 
people will pay toward their hos- 
pital protection in retirement as 
they work just as they pay now to- 


ward cash benefits. When they are 
old they will have this protection 
without having to pay additional 
amounts out of reduced incomes. 
Only social security is likely to pro- 
vide protection on this basis to a 
large enough number of people to 
really solve the problem. 


Threat to Security 


The cost of health care is the 
greatest threat to the economic secu- 
rity of the retired aged and I be- 
lieve the social insurance program 
will be extended to this risk, so that 
large numbers of people who have 
been self-supporting throughout their 
lives will not have to turn to public 
assistance in old age. Such an ar- 
rangement will be preferred by social 
security beneficiaries, I am sure, and 
also by the general taxpayer, who 
otherwise would have to pay the bill 
for an increasingly expensive assist- 
ance program. 

In spite of the many improvements 
that have been made in the benefits 
provided under social security in 
the last ten years, the sad truth is 
that the program has not really kept 
up with the increased productivity of 
the American economy and the con- 
sequent rise in the level of living. 
Benefits have been increased more 
than prices—there has been no loss 
in purchasing power; but for the 
worker who earns average “ wages 
or more, the system is less adequate 
as a replacement of lost earnings 
than was originally contemplated un- 
der the 1939 Act. Under the 1939 
Act, and assuming a continuation of 
1939 wage levels, a regularly em- 
ployed male worker earning average 
wages until retirement this year 
would have had a retirement benefit 
replacing 31 percent of his previous 
wage, Today such a worker would 
have only a 29 percent replacement.’ 


(Continued on the next page) 


1 In 1939 median earnings of regularly em- 
ployed men were about $1,300 a year. In 1960, 
the median annual earnings of regularly em- 
ployed men was $5,345, of which only $4,800 
could be credited toward benefits. The _ retire- 
ment benefit based on an average wage of $4,800 
would replace only about 29 percent of actual 
earnings of $5,345. 
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A worker earning the maximum 
wage of $3,000 under the 1939 sys- 
tem and looking forward to retire- 
ment in 1961 could have expected a 
replacement of 20 percent. Today 
that $3,000 worker would be earning 
$10,000 but would get a replacement 
of only 14 percent of his present earn- 
ings. Basically what has happened 
is that as wages have risen the maxi- 
mum wage and contribution base 
has not been increased sufficiently. 
Today it is only $4,800 as against 
the original $3,000 although wage 
levels have considerably more than 
tripled in the meantime. 

It is true that for those earning 
the lowest wage the program has 
been made more and more adequate 
but it has become less and less ade- 
quate for those earning average 
wages and above. As time goes on 
future improvements in the benefit 
level will undoubtedly be made. In 
making these improvements it is 
important to consider not only the 
lower paid worker but also those 


earning average or above average 
wages. 

Future benefit increases might 
well be financed, in part, by rather 
substantial increases in the maximum 
wage and contribution base. Over 
the years we have allowed an in- 
creasingly substantial part of the 
payrolls in covered employment to 
escape taxation, with the obvious 
effect of a higher than necessary 
contribution rate. In 1937, when the 
program first went into effect, 90 
percent of the payrolls in covered 
employment were taxed. Today the 
percent is only 77. This amounts to 
a loss to the system in terms of cur- 
rent tax rates of over $2.3 billion 
a year. 

I believe there will be substantial 
benefit increases in the future not 
only to keep up with increasing 
prices but also with increasing 
wages, which reflect the increas- 
ing productivity of the American 
economy. Present benefit levels, 
averaging about $75 a month for re- 
tired beneficiaries, are just not suf- 
ficient to provide an American 
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standard of living today, even when 
combined with the modest savings 
and other income and resources 
available to the average person. It is 
rather shocking to me that we have 
not really raised our sights for large 
groups of social security beneficiaries 
beyond what was contemplated at 
the time benefits were first paid—in 
fact when measured as a percent of 
wage, the protection has deteriorated 
for more than half the people cov- 
ered, 


Supporting Services 


It is increasingly clear that there 
will need to be a close relationship 
in the future between the provision 
of a cash benefit under social insur- 
ance and the complex of noncash 
services developing outside the so- 
cial insurance program. Although 
most retired persons are able, with 
the provision of adequate income, to 
manage their lives reasonably well 
without the help of specialized com- 
munity services, successful living for 
others is dependent not only on a 
money income but on a variety of 
such specialized services. These in- 
clude health, welfare, rehabilitation, 
employment and recreation services, 
all of which are of tremendous im- 
portance to large numbers of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance beneficiaries, and in many ways 
affect the extent to which the insur- 
ance program meets the needs of 
people. 


Special Services 


Take the special employment serv- 
ices for older workers, for example. 
Individuals should have the oppor- 
tunity to work as long as they are 
able and want to work. This is im- 
portant because over the long run 
the economy needs the skill and wis- 
dom of older people, and because 
the older person frequently prefers 
work to retirement, both because of 
the higher income work affords and 


2 because for many there is no ade- 


quate substitute for the purpose and 
interest which’ work supplies, Keep- 
ing older workers in employment, 
getting new jobs for them when for 
one reason or another they are out 
of work, exploring the skills they 
have or could acquire, and working 
with employers to accept the older 
worker requires increased concen- 
tration of effort. 
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The Paul 














Improving employment opportuni- 
ties for older persons has an inci- 
dental but important effect on the 
social security system. It keeps 
down the cost because social secu- 
rity benefits are either reduced or 
withheld when entitled persons earn 
substantial amounts. This principle 
of conserving the funds of the pro- 
gram by paying only to those who 
have suffered a loss of income 
through retirement, although fre- 
quently under attack, is an important 
principle to maintain if we wish to 
do the job of providing reasonable 
security for people without excessive 
cost. After all, the older person 
with a regular job paying good 
money hardly needs the bonus of a 
social security payment. In the 
words of Lord Beveridge, “Social 
security is a job when you can work 
and an income while you can’t.” 

The extension and improvement 
of vocational rehabilitation services 
are also of importance to old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
beneficiaries. When through phys- 
ical restoration, training and retrain- 
ing programs, a disabled worker is 
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Quality is power in Health Insurance sales. 
And insistence on quality has always been a 


Paul Revere characteristic. 


Revere Life Insurance Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts * Canadian Head Office: Hamilton, Ontario 


able to return to employment, not 
only are he and his family better off 
but, as in the case of the older per- 
son who stays at work, the cost to 
the social insurance program is re- 
duced. 

Health, medical, and social serv- 
ices which increase the capacity of 
the disabled individual without vo- 
cational rehabilitation potential to 
care for himself are also important 
in making the benefits of the old age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program more adequate in meeting 
his day-to-day needs. Also, social 
case work services often help the 
older person continue to live in his 
usual family setting where his bene- 
fits may more adequately cover his 
expenses. Other organized commu- 
nity programs, such as homemaker 
or “home help” services, will make 
it possible for many of the disabled 
and the aged to remain in their own 
homes by providing help with activi- 
ties such as shopping, heavy clean- 
ing, and preparation of meals. These 
services are usually less expensive 
than care outside the home but even 
more important, such services per- 





Non-cancellable Health Insurance - Hospitalization - Life - Group 


mit older people to continue to live 
in their usual surroundings where 
they are likely to be happiest. 

For many people pre-retirement 
counselling and various kinds of 


activities programs can add much to ° 


life and help them retain their ability 
to act independently. On the other 
hand, those social security benefi- 
ciaries who do lose the capacity to 
make independent judgments may 
require specialized protective serv- 
ices if the social security payments 
are to fulfill their purpose. 


Close Interrelationship 


These are but illustrations of the 
necessary close interrelationship be- 
tween developing community serv- 
ices and the economic protection 
provided by the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program. I 
do not believe that such services 
should be provided by the social in- 
surance system ; I believe they should 
be available to everyone. But I do 
believe that in the future more and 
more in the way of noncash services 
will be provided by the community 

(Continued on page 52) 
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AS is Management Development?” 


If your goal is agency management, read these facts about Pacific Mutual’s Management Developmen 
Program. Not do-it-yourself spare-time home study, this is organized full-time professional training 





The opportunity: New agency managers will 
be needed for years to come, to fill openings 
created by the continuing steady growth of 
Pacific Mutual, one of the top 3% of the 
nation’s life insurance companies. 


Where will all these management men come 
from? Some from Pacific Mutual’s present 


staff. Some will be men who reply to this 
announcement, 


The challenge: It takes a good man—brighter 
and harder-working than most—to get into 
this Management Development Program... 
and to get through it. But the man who 
does complete the program has in his hands 
a rewarding career as manager of his own 
Pacific Mutual agency. 


The basic qualifications: To apply, you must 
be a college graduate, under age 36, with at 





least a year’s experience as an agent. YO 
should expect to move to new cities (at com 
pany expense, of course) as part of yo 
training. 


The program: Men,in Pacific Mutual's Ma 
agement Development Program perior# 
management duties full-time. They receive 
salary and expense account; personal pr 
duction is also permitted. 
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or MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


If you are selected, you will attend the 
professionally staffed Agency Management 
Training School at Pacific Mutual’s home 
Office in Los Angeles. You will train new 
agents as Assistant Supervisor in a Pacific 
Mutual agency. After promotion to Super- 
visor, you will learn to recruit and select 
new agents for this growing company. Next, 
as an Assistant Manager, you will work 
with an agency manager in executing all 
his responsibilities. 





In addition, you will study a part of 
C.L.U. each year at company expense. 
The first step: If these facts about Pacific 
Mutual’s Management Development Pro- 
gram match your ambitions—if you feel 
determined and equipped to succeed in 
agency management—if you meet the basic 
qualifications —apply today. 

In strict confidence, write us about your 
personal and business background. You will 
receive further information at once. Address: 














Social Security—from page 49 


and that even closer working rela- 
tionships will develop between so- 
cial insurance and the providers of 
such services. 

I believe that the changes I have 
predicted will be accomplished while 
retaining the important basic princi- 
ples that have made social insurance 
a uniquely effective institution for 
preventing economic dependency. 
Social insurance is based on the 
concept that security for the indi- 
vidual should grow out of his own 
work. Under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program the 
worker earns his future security as 
he earns his living, and he pays to- 
ward the cost of his protection out of 
his earnings. Whether a worker is 
entitled to benefits, and the amount 
of his benefit and that of his family, 
is related to his own work. Basing 
eligibility on a demonstration of 
work and providing variable bene- 
fits related to the level of a worker’s 
earnings reinforces the general sys- 
tem of economic incentives, Fur- 
thermore, since benefits are paid re- 
gardless of nonwork income from 
savings, pensions, investments, and 
the like, the worker is encouraged 
to supplement the basic protection 
afforded by his social insurance bene- 
fit with whatever additional protec- 
tion he can afford to buy. Social 
insurance as a way of meeting need 
is a major social invention, largely 
eliminating the old fear that meet- 
ing need will injure incentives to 
work and save. 


Sound Financing 


An additional important principle 
followed consistently in the develop- 
ment of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program has 
been to provide for sound financing 
on the basis of conservative assump- 
tions. No aspect of the program has 
received more careful consideration 
by Congress than the financing of 
the system. As stated in 1959 by 
the Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity Financing, made up of dis- 
tinguished economists, private in- 
surance actuaries, bankers, social in- 
surance and financial experts, as 
well as representatives of manage- 
ment and labor: “The method of fi- 
nancing the old-age, survivors, and 
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disability insurance program is 
sound, and based on the best esti- 
mates available, the contribution 
schedule now in the law makes ade- 
quate provision for meeting both 
short-range and long-range costs.” 
And again, “. .. the contribution 
schedule enacted into law in the 
last session of Congress makes ade- 
quate provision for financing the 
program on a sound actuarial basis.” 


Future Outlook 


We can, I am sure, expect that, 
in the future development of the 
program, Congress will continue to 
adhere to the original concept of a 
contributory, wage-related social in- 
surance program and that, as in the 
past, program liberalizations will be 
accompanied by full provision for 
financing the costs. 

Another important principle of 
the social insurance system is that 
a person’s rights under the program 
—the conditions of his eligibility and 
the way in which the amount of his 
benefits will be determined—are 
spelled out in great detail in the 
statute itself with as little discretion 
as possible left to the administering 
agency. Furthermore, all decisions 
are subject to administrative appeal 
and finally to the courts. 

The principle of nondiscretionary 
payments made as a matter of en- 
forceable legal right and based on 
the demonstration of productive 
work is the very essence of social 
insurance, It is this principle which 
guarantees the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to manage his own income 
and prevents the conditioning of pay- 
ment on any concept of acceptable 
behavior. As we proceed to a,closer 
and closer relationship between the 
provision of cash benefits and the 
provision of needed services we must 
not weaken this principle. Services 
must be available but, except in the 
case of protective services, the in- 
dividual must be free to decide for 
himself whether he wants to use the 
services. An essential part of the 
right to social insurance is the right 
to be left alone if one wants to be. 

Although social insurance will in 
all likelihood continue to be the 
major source of retirement income 
for most of the aged, it is to be 
hoped, and expected, that as time 
goes on additional protection in the 


private savings. 


form of private insurance, private 
pension plans, and personal sav- 
ings, will be available to people in 
retirement. Fundamental to the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program is the idea that the 
protection it affords serves as a 
base on which the individual, to the 
extent that he is able, can build a 
more comfortable, more satisfying, 
more useful life. 

The provision of an assured re- 
tirement income is a prerequisite 
for satisfactory living in old age, 
but it is by no means a guaranty. 
Retirement income is necessary to 
give freedom from a sense of inse- 
urity and freedom from feeling one 
is a burden on others. These are 
important freedoms, but the pro- 
vision of income in old age should do 
even more; it should provide the 
economic base for a good life. 

For those who throughout life 
have learned to adjust to changing 
conditions, retirement on a reason- 
ably adequate income holds real 
promise. It does not need to be re- 
tirement from something, it can be 
retirement to something ; for increas- 
ing age can mean not only the loss 
of powers, but growth. Older people 
can and want to learn. Old age can 
be, and has for many been, a time of 
creative activity and rich rewards. 
In striving to create the economic 
base for such a good life in retire- 
ment, we will need the combined ef- 
forts of an expanded social security 
program and improved arrangements 
for supplementary protection through 
private pension plans, insurance and 
No one program 
alone can do the whole job. 


¢ 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Ropert L. Mutiins has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of insurance 
of Ohio, succeeding Edward A. 
Stowell, who resigned to become ex- 
ecutive assistant to Governor Di- 
Salle. Mr. Mullins has been acting 
superintendent since Mr. Stowell’s 
resignation and previously served as 
deputy superintendent. 

Cecil Richards has been named 
superintendent of insurance for On- 
tario. He succeeds Roy B. White- 
head, retired. 
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1961 MDRT Membership Survey 


HAT sorT of Insurance Man 

belongs to the Million Dollar 
Round Table? What qualities are 
needed to sell a million dollars of 
personal production in a year? 
Earlier this year the public relations 
committee of the MDRT conducted 
a detailed survey of MDRT mem- 
bers in an effort to learn the answers 


to these elusive questions. Follow- 
ing are selected questions of general 
interest with statistical breakdowns 
of the replies, which present a good 
composite portrait of the “million- 
aire.” 

A total of 1681 usable replies were 
received out of a total membership 
of 2928, of which 313 were general 


agents or managers and 1368 were 
agents, independents and others. In 
the report each question is set forth 
showing the composite answers of 
all respondents, and then the results 
are further broken down into the 
two categories mentioned above. 
(Question 10 is an exception, only 
the composite results being given. ) 














1. Type of membership you now hold in M.D.R.T. 


General Agents Agents and 
Composite and Managers others 

No. % No. % No. o 

Qualifying and Life 709 42.2 118 37.7 591 43.3 
427 25.4 111 35.5 316 23.1 

Oustit 542 32.2 83 26.5 459 33.4 
N.A. Cane no answer) 3 1 3 2 ee 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


2. How old are you? 


Age 
60 and more 153 9.1 29 9.0 124 9.0 
55-59 ; 145 8.6 28 9.0 117 8.0 
50-54 218 13.0 51 16.0 167 12.0 
45-49 236 14.0 49 16.0 187 14.0 
40-44 300 17.8 66 21.0 234 17.0 
35-39 314 18.7 49 16.0 265 19.0 
30-34 212 12.6 32 10.0 180 13.0 
25-29 91 54 8 a 83 6.0 
24 or less 7 a 0 0 7 7 
N.A. 5 3 1 a 4 3 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


The median age for members has dropped. In 1953 the median age bracket 
was 45-49 whereas it is now 40-44! The percentages in the upper age 
brackets as compared to 1953 have remained constant—the significant 
changes have been in the younger brackets showing that agents are achieving 
M.D.R.T. membership at younger ages. In 1953 only 10 members in total 
reported as being 29 years old or less whereas in 1961 ninety-eight (98) 
members were in this category, seven of whom were less than 24 years old. 


3. Your age when first qualified for M.D.R.T. 


Age 

50 or more 120 7.1 19 6.0 101 73 
45-49 160 9.5 42 13.0 118 8.7 
40-44 305 18.2 46 15.0 259 19.0 
35-39 405 24.1 84 27.0 321 23.5 
30-34 402 23.9 80 26.0 322 23.5 
25-29 251 15.0 34 11.0 217 15.9 
24 or less 34 2.0 7 2.3 27 20.0 
N.A., 4 = 1 3 3 F 


1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


The median age for first qualification remains unchanged from 1953 but the 
numbers and percentages in the younger age brackets have changed 
markedly. For example in 1953 the 30-34 bracket showed 98 members or 
19% of those responding ; the 25-29 bracket 34 or 6%; and the 24 or less 


bracket 5 or 1%. (Continued on the next page) 
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The Plus Factor .. . 


in underwriting and servicing any in- 
surance and pension plans the plus factor 


is “know-how.” 


ULLICO was founded expressly for the 
purpose of underwriting and servicing 
all types of welfare plans for trade 
union groups. 


Get the “plus factor” .. . 
Get the benefit of ULLICO's know-how 


and experience 


WRITE 
THE GROUP DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
850 Third Avenue 
New York City 22 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 

















ARTHRITIS 


NATION'S 
GREATEST 
CRIPPLER 













MEMBERSHIP SURVEY—Continued 


4. Education completed : 


Composite 
oO. . % 
Sth grade or less 43 2.6 
high school 221 13.1 
some college 400 23.8 
completed college 693 41.2 
advanced college training 322 19.2 
N.A. 2 at 
1,681 100.0 





General Agents Agents and 
and Managers others 
NO. % No. 0 

1.9 37 27 

42 13.4 179 13.1 
74 23.7 326 238 
133 42.4 560 40.9 
58 18.5 264 19.4 
2 | 

313 100.0 1,368 106.0 


General educational attainment continues to improve; more men have gone 
to college and fewer have less than a high school degree as compared to 1953. 


5. Did you take or are you taking LUTC? 


Yes 461 27.4 
No 1,198 71.3 
N.A, 22 13 

1,681 100.0 


97 
211 
2 


313 


6. Did you take or are you taking company training courses ? 


Yes 1,335 79.4 
No 331 19.7 
N.A. 15 9 

1,681 100.0 


7. Are youaC.L.U.? 


Yes 563 33.5 
No 1,092 65.0 
N.A. 26 is 

1,681 100.0 


There are 790 C.L.U.’s out of 2,933 members of the 1961 
approximately 27 per cent. It is apparent that a higher 
C.L.U.’s responded to the survey than non C.L.U.’s. 


8. Are you studying for C.L.U.? 


Yes 324 18.1 
No 1,050 62.5 
N.A. 307 19.4 

1,681 100.0 


248 
61 
4 


313 


108 
201 
4 


313 
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200 
60 


313 





30.9 364 266 
67.4 987 72.1 
17 17 13 
100.0 1,368 100.0 
792 1,087 79.4 
195 ‘270 197 
13 11 9 
100.0 1,368 100.0 
34.5 455 33.2 
642 891 651 
13 22 17 
100.0 1,368 100.0 
M.D.R.T., or 


16.9 271 
63.9 850 
19.2 247 
100.0 1,368 


9. Did you receive the National Quality Award in 1960? 


Yes 1,284 76.4 
No 366 21.8 
N.A. 31 18 

1,681 100.0 


10. At the present time are you: 


1. An agent 1,234 73.4 
(with life company affiliation) 
2. An independent 48 
3. A general agent 240 14.3 
4. A manager 73 4.3 
5. Other 28 1.7 
N.A. 26 1.5 
1,681 100.0 





225 


79 
9 


313 


719 = 1,059 
25.2 287 
2.9 26 
100.0 1,368 


percentage of 


774 
210 
1.6 


100.0 
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‘11. Your total life insurance volume for 1960 (M.D.R.T. basis) : 
General Agents Agents and 
Composite and Managers others 
Volume oO. % No. lo No. % 
sand} $1000,000-$1,199,000 672 40.0 109 34.8 563 41.2 
. 1,200,000—- 1,499,000 357 21.2 67 21.4 290 21.2 t ()ne 
. % 1 500,000- 1,999,000 9 119 28 89 171 12.5 
2,000; ,999, J 6 118 8.6 Jue . ° ’ 
17,  3:000,000- 4;999,000 44 2.6 7 =  @ 27 Breakthrough. 
233  5.000,000- and up 28 17 6 1.9 22 1.6 
40.9 N.A, 236 14.0 69 22.1 167 12.2 
. 1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 
1000 A greater percentage of 1961 members are in the $1,500,000 to $2,999,000 # 
c production brackets as compared to 1953; however, the percentages above 
a $3,000,000 show little change. 
53. 
12. Your total first year life insurance premiums for 1960 (M.D.R.T. POSITION 
basis) : 
Premiums 
266 less than $30,000 591 35.2 112 35.8 479 35.0 
71 $30,000-$39,999 465 27.7 81 25.8 384 28.1 
13 40,000- 49,999 220 13.5 38 12.1 182 13.3 
: 50,000- 59,999 115 6.8 21 7.0 94 6.7 
100.0 60,000— 69,999 69 4.1 9 2.9 60 44 
: 70,000- 79,999 40 2.4 11 3.5 29 2.1 
80,000- 89,999 28 1.6 6 1.9 22 1.6 
over 90,000 69 4.1 17 5.4 52 38 
N.A. 84 5.0 18 5.7 66 48 
794 1,681 100.0 “313 100.0 1,368 100.0 Berkshire Life representa- 
197 tives produce more A & S 
9 : : on business by offering each 
= 13. Total lives and/or cases sold in 1960 (M.D.R.T. basis) : prospect the precise degree 
1008 FB Fives aad caues of protection he requires at 
less than 25 188 11.2 57 18.3 131 9.6 amazingly low cost. This 
25-49 407 24.2 78 24.9 329 24.0 modern concept of custom- 
aie 7 ae 7 ry = = written coverages makes 

. : 15. 

332 | 100-124 172 02-25 80 147 108 sper weber how 
651 § 125-149 101 6.0 19 6.0 82 6.0 ga hh s egpaetasre ston 
7 150-174 53 32 9 29 44 32 with lifetime renewability 
~ | 175-199 29 1.7 7 a 1.6 guaranteed, scheduled 
100.0 | 200 and over 54 3.2 12 38 42 3.2 Major Medical Expense 
N.A, 57 3.4 16 5.2 41 3.0 Contracts with no co- 
r., or — —_  — —_— 1 —' —— — insurance on Daily Hospital 
ge of 1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 Expense or Surgical fees, 
seat a Non- Disabilit 

14. Average face value of life insurance policies sold : -ecaig Saget "he i: 
Face Value dustry’s most outstanding 

$4,999 ot dees 8 5 1 3 7 5 provisions. 

,000-$ 9, 165 98 40 12.8 125 9.1 Th t 0 
og | 10,000-14,999 332 «198 55 176 27 = 203 Sate’ af theoe does 
81 | 20,000-24,999 212 126 39 125 173 12.6 ee nek 
] 25,000-29,999 160 95 29 92 131 06 Sickness Plans frees policy- 

1000 30,000-34,999 118 7.0 21 6.7 97 7.1 owners of the need to 
; 35,000 and up 331 19.7 66 21.0 265 19.4 constantly change plans 
57 3.4 13 42 44 3.2 and carriers. With them, 
vet PTO 9 — Sone es Berkshire Life representa- 
7 7 15. Percent of your 1960 volume derived from selling Family and Business “wy salen thaer oti 
“yo | Life Insurance more effectively. 
100.0 Percent For full details, consult 
0-10 110 6.5 22 7.0 88 6.4 the nearest Berkshire 
11-19 51 3.0 14 4.5 37 2.7 Life General Agency 
20-29 63 3.7 21 6.7 42 3.1 
30-39 68 4.1 16 $.1 52 38 
2 = Fe - 48 39 29 
: ; 5.4 72 5.3 
60-69 2 42 9 29 ~—-«62 45 Ab RKsHIRE LIFE 
- 8.1 29 92 107 : 
80-89 196 11.7 28 89 = 168 133 INSURANCE COMPANY 
90-100 726 46.8 134 428 652 477 PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
N.A. 57 34 8 26 49 36 A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 
p ea Ata seo Suess Sey ee! LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 PENSION PLANS, ANNUITIES 
(Continued on the next page) 
| News For December, 1961 
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Be sure your cards and 
packages are signed, sealed 
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ANSWER YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SEAL LETTER TODAY 
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MEMBERSHIP SURVEY—Continued 































16, Percent of your 1960 volume derived from selling Group Life Insurance: a 
27,00 
; General Agents Agents and 32.00 
Composite and Managers others 37.00 
oO. % No. % oO. 0 42.00 
Percent 47 00 
0-10 1,416 “2. 2 87.3 1,143 835 BNA. 
11-19 82 49 15 48 67 49 
20-29 44 2.6 2 6 42 32 
30-39 21 1.2 6 1.9 15 11 
40449 13 8 1 in 12 8 
50-59 5 3 1 2 4 3 22. 
60-69 3 2 0 0 3 2 
70-79 1 1 0 0 1 4,7 
80-89 0 0 0 0 0 0 
90-100 10 6 0 0 10 & § Inco 
N.A. 86 5.1 15 4.7 71 5,1 unde 
pets edt Pera a $700 
1,681 100.0 = 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 ec 
7, 
: : 22,04 
17. Percent of your 1960 volume derived from sale of Pension and Profit § 27,0 
Sharing Plans: y 
Percent 42.0 
0-10 1,229 73.1 208 66.4 1,021 746 2% 
11-19 98 58 16 5.1 82 6.0 
20-29 76 4.5 16 5.1 60 44 
30-39 48 2.9 10 3.2 38 28 
40-49 36 2.1 9 2.9 27 2.0 
50-59 41 2.5 12 3.9 29 2.1 23. 
60-69 20 1.2 10 3.2 10 7 . 
70-79 22 1.3 7 22 15 TE Be 
80-89 22 1.3 4 1.3 18 1.3 
90-100 24 14 8 2.6 16 12 Inc 
N.A. 65 39 13 4.1 52 38 My 
1681 1000 313 1000 1,368 1000 12 
; ie . ; 22 
18. Do you solicit and sell Health and Accident insurance? 27( 
32,( 
Yes 914 54.4 123 39.2 791 578 37, 
No 748 44.5 185 59.1 563 41.1 42, 
N.A. 19 1.1 5 17 14 lf %, 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 io0.0 
19. Do you solicit and sell Property and Casualty insurance? : 
4 
Yes 313 18.6 54 17.2 259 18.9 
No 1,339 79.7 253 80.8 1,086 794 In 
N.A. 29 1.7 6 2.0 23 1.7 un 
— —  — —  — — i 9, 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 12 
17, 
20. Your gross cash income from life insurance your first year in the busi- 
ness: 32 
37 
Income 42 
less than $2,000 373 22.2 71 22.6 302 22.0 47 
$2,000-3,999 416 24.7 74 23.8 342 25.0 N 
4,000-5,999 347 20.6 68 21.7 279 20.5 
6,000-7,999 201 12.0 40 12.7 161 118 
8,000-9,999 112 6.7 19 6.0 93 6.7 
10,000-11,999 59 3.5 4 1.3 55 40 
12,000-13,999 48 29 10 32 38 28 2: 
14,000 and up 106 6.3 21 68 85 6.2 lit 
N.A, 19 1.1 6 1.9 13 1.0 
1681 1000 313 1000 1,368 1000 BF 9, 
1 
21. Your gross cash income in 1960 from selling life insurance and employee ; 
benefit coverage : le 
. 
Income ° 
under $7,000 48 2.9 7 2.2 41 3.0 
$7,000-11,999 33 2.0 6 19 27 2.0 
12,000-16,999 149 8.9 22 7.0 127 9.3 
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General Agents Agents and 


Composite and Managers others 

No. % No. % oO. % 

17,000-21,999 244 14.5 27 8.6 217 16.0 
22,000-26,999 303 18.0 Al 13.2 262 19.2 
27,000-31,999 222 13.2 35 11.3 187 13.7 
32,000-36,999 176 10.5 37 11.8 139 10.1 
37,000-41,999 107 6.4 22 7.0 85 6.2 
42,000-46,999 89 5.3 23 YB 66 47 
47,000 and up 284 16.8 87 27.8 197 14.3 
N.A 26 1.5 6 1.9 20 1.5 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


22. Your gross cash income in 1960 from selling Health and Accident in- 
surance : 


Income 
under $7,000 1,437 85.4 259 82.7. 1,178 86.1 
$7000-11,999 30 18 4 1.2 26 1.9 
12,000-16,999 13 8 6 1.9 7 B 
17,000-21,999 1 | 1 4 0 0 
22,000-26,999 4 = 0 0 4 a 
27,000-31,999 1 Jl 1 A 0 0 
32,000-36,999 1 A 1 A 0 0 
37,000-41,999 2 a 0 0 2 
42,000—-46,999 1 i 0 0 1 Jl 
47,000 and up 3 Jl 0 0 3 2 
N.A. 188 itZ 41 13.1 147 10.7 
1.681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


23. Your gross cash income in 1960 from selling Property and Casualty 
insurance : 


Income 
under $7,000 1,074 63.9 199 63.6 875 64.0 
$7,000-11,999 32 1.9 7 2.2 25 18 
12,000-16,999 17 1.0 3 1.0 14 1.0 
17,000-21,999 12 7 2 6 10 7 
22,000-26,999 12 a 2 6 10 7 
27,000-31,999 7 4 3 1.0 4 3 
32,000-36,999 8 a 2 6 6 4 
37,000-41,999 2 1 0 0 2 2 
42,000-46,999 1 Jl 0 0 1 p 
47,000 and up 31 1.8 9 2.9 22 1.6 
N.A. 485 28.9 86 27.5 399 29.2 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 =1,368 100.0 
24. Your gross cash income in 1960 from all other sources ? 
Income 
under $7,000 1,025 61.0 154 492 871 63.7 
$7,000-11,999 109 6.5 25 8.0 84 6.1 
12,000-16,999 69 4.1 21 6.7 48 3.5 
17,000-21,999 55 3.3 13 4.2 42 3.1 
22,000-26,999 63 3.7 8 2.6 55 4.0 
27,000-31,999 ba 2.6 6 1.9 38 28 
32,000-36,999 31 18 9 2.9 22 1.6 
37,000-41,999 28 1.7 7 2.1 21 1.5 
42,000-46,999 20 1.2 6 1.9 14 1.0 
47,000 and up 105 6.2 45 144 60 44 
N.A. 132 79 19 6.1 113 8.3 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


25. What persistency rating (N.Q.A. basis) have you maintained on your 
life insurance sales for the past three years? 


Percent Persistency 


95-100 982 58.4 171 54.6 811 59.3 
90-94.99 420 25.0 86 27.5 334 24.4 
85-89,.99 112 6.7 24 7.6 88 6.4 
80-84.99 48 2.9 9 2.9 39 2.9 
less than 80 25 1.4 7 2.3 18 1.3 
N.A, 94 5.6 16 5.1 78 5.7 

1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


(Continued on page 86) 
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OR LOSS? 


. . . a professional audio-visual pro- 
gram could make the difference. In 
recruiting, an audio-visual program 
offers a complete and uniform presen- 
tation of an insurance sales career, 
emphasizes the professionalism of sugh 
a career on a realistic basis. Hel S 
7 the right man at the right 
n 


time. training, audio-visual is a 
must... it provides a method for the 
proper and complete training of new 
agents . . . does an equally effective 


job in all agencies. Starts the new 
man selling faster. Find out how an 
audio-visual program used in conjunc- 
tion with DuKane Sound Slidefilm 
projectors will help you hire more ef- 
fectively . . . train more efficiently. 


MICROMATIC 
SOUND SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTOR 





Projects 35 mm sound stripfilm onto its 
own built-in screen for desk-top show- 
ings and offers brilliant large screen 
projection for large audiences. Just 
set it up and turn it on... fully 
automatic operation keeps sound and 

ictures in perfect synchronization. 
For audio-visual program informa- 
tion and a product demonstration 
write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


4049 No. lith Ave. St. Charles, Illinois 
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Businessman—from page 1|8 


the salaried employee who may be 
protected by a company plan or by 
his employer’s sense of obligation 
toward him. And he’s a natural for 
a plan which will pay his business 
operating expenses when he becomes 
sick or injured. He also needs more 
property, liability, fire, burglary and 
life insurance than the average wage 
earner because he has more to pro- 
tect. 

Second, the so-called “small” busi- 
nessman usually has a better than 
average income. That little grocery 
or drug store down the street may 
produce ten or twenty thousand a 
year for its owner! Such a pro- 
prietor, therefore, is in the enviable 
position of being able to afford 
adequate protection. 

Third, the small businessman can 
be sold successfully—if you apply a 
few of the techniques discovered by 
Dr. Dichter’s research into this prob- 
lem. 

Your first step should be to help 
your prospect get rid of his dis- 
content and establish a positive 


UNITED seis 


le Bib tance er any 
fe npany 


WASHINGTON 6G, D. G. 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 


As a salesman you are in an ideal 
position to do this because you rep- 
resent “the outside world” to your 
prospect. In addition, since you 
are an independent businessman 
yourself, the prospect will be inclined 
to respect your opinions. He will be 
inclined to judge himself by the way 
you judge him, as evidenced by your 
manner, your attitude toward the 
way he runs his business, and espe- 
cially by your evaluation of his posi- 
tion in the community. 

According to Dr. Dichter, the 
small businessman is not primarily 
profit-oriented ; he places far more 
value upon his status within his 
community. Therefore, in attempt- 
ing to determine why your prospect 
seems so negative, don’t. merely as- 
sume it’s due to profit and loss fac- 
tors, 

In order to help the small busi- 
nessman develop a positive image of 
himself (and to pave the way to a 
sale for yourself), first try to put 
your finger on the reason for his 
discontent ; then offer him reassur- 
ance. He may have developed a 


. CENTRAL AREA 


. SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
. WESTERN AREA 


. OVERSEAS AREA 
. NORTHEASTERN AREA 


Congratulations to our 
new Field Advisory 
Council each of whom 
was selected from his 
area because of outstand- 
ing production and per- 
sistency. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 








image of himself in his own mind. 


negative outlook on himself and his 
business because : 


1. He didn’t really choose his oc- 

cupation—he was forced into it dur- 
ing an economic slump or through 
other circumstances. 
(Suggest that this was a lucky break 
in disguise. Without it he might 
have ended up working for someone 
else at a meager salary. Point up 
the benefits of independence. ) 


2. He feels his friends have gone 

farther and faster than he along the 
road to social respectability and 
affluence. 
(Suggest that he makes a positive 
contribution to his community by 
offering needed products or services 
on the local level. Point out that his 
friends’ affluence may be only tem- 
porary, while his status is secure be- 
cause it is built solidly on the grass 
roots level.) 

3. He may have inherited his busi- 

ness and the social status that goes 
along with it, but he feels cheated 
of the prestige he believes he de- 
serves. 
(Suggest that by carrying on and 
improving the family business he is 
both maintaining an important tradi- 
tion which gives stability to the com- 
munity and, at the same _ time, 
contributing to its growth and prog- 
ress. ) 


4. He may possess more knowl- 
edge or talent than he needs to oper- 
ate his business and thus desires a 
more challenging type of work. 
(Suggest that he use his knowledge 
and talents to build an even better 
business and/or apply them to com- 
munity activities. As a leader, he 
should make use of his abilities in 
whatever ways he can.) 


Offer Reassurance 


While the above are some of thie 
most common causes of discontent 
among small businessmen, you can 
successfully deal with others by 
keeping two of Dr. Dichter’s basic 
findings in mind and adapting them 
to individual problems : 

1. The small businessman values 
your personal reassurance regarding 
his social status in the community. 

2. The small businessman values 
your professional reassurance re- 
garding his business methods and 
operations. 
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By offering both personal and pro- 
fessional reassurance, you help the 
small businessman to develop the 
positive frame of mind that must 
exist before a sale can take place. 
Once he develops this positive self- 
image, your offer to supply him with 
the kind and amount of protection he 
needs is received as final proof of 
your approval of him—you have sin- 
gled him out as worthy enough to 
warrant your time, personal attention 
and product. As an important mem- 
ber of his community, he feels he has 
a social responsibility to provide 
himself and his family with protec- 
tion befitting his station in life. As 
a responsible businessman, he feels 
he must have adequate insurance to 
protect his income and investment 
in his business. 

These findings of motivational 
research are no magic key to more 
sales. They will not serve as sub- 
stitutes for planning and persever- 
ance on the part of the insurance 
salesman. Rather, they provide im- 
portant insights into the nature of 
the small businessman which enable 
us to understand and fulfill his emo- 
tional and psychological needs so 


that we may more successfully ful- 
fill his economic need for adequate 
insurance protection. 


Reprinted from The Continental News. 





PRODUCTIVE YEAR 


THE ASSOCIATION YEAR 1960-61 
was “one of the most productive in 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation’s history,” Roy A. Mac- 
Donald, managing director, notes 
in his annual report to the member 
companies. 

1. Membership increased to an all- 
time high of 407 companies as of 
August 31, 1961. 

2. LOMA Institute participation 
surpassed previous records. More 
Course I certificates—2,142—and 
more Associate diplomas—218— 
were awarded than ever before. 
Eighty-three Fellows were added to 
the rolls, bringing the total to 1,122. 
3. Service requests increased sub- 
stantially. All told, the Association 
office handled more than 1,000 mail, 
phone and personal inquiries. 

4. Committee activities resulted in 
a noteworthy number of projects, 


reports and studies during the year. 
About 400 representatives of mem- 
ber companies attended 70 commit- 
tee meetings. 

Mr. MacDonald also touched on 
other significant accomplishments. 
Every association publication was 
redesigned under the direction of 
the Institutional and Membership 
Relations Committee. This commit- 
tee also developed the idea for an 
exhibit showing “What’s New in 
Life Office Management.” This dis- 
play, prepared by the Association 
staff with the aid of materials con- 
tributed by the members, was intro- 
duced at the recent annual con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. 

Two successful Supervisory 
Training Workshops were sponsored 
by the association this year under 
the direction of Edmond H. Curcuru, 
director of education and training. 
Another major development during 
the year, according to Mr. Mac- 
Donald, was the appointment of a 
Special Study Committee by out- 
going President Merrill R. Tabor, 
Berkshire Life, to analyze the ob- 
jectives, operating policies and acti- 
vities of the association. 





SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS 


Your indispensable programming 
tool! All the latest changes on 
every policy issued since 1900 by 
the 120 leading companies. More 
information than the policies them- 
selves show! 


THE COMPEND—$5.00 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS—S$8.00 
Order 'em today— 

while they last! 





They're going — AND SOON THEY'LL BE GONE! 


We're talking about the 1961 editions of the FLITCRAFT BIG TWO: 


THE COMPEND 


America's outstanding rate book for over 74 years! Premium rates and dividend scales for 
companies having 98°, of life insurance in force! 


To: Flitcraft, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me right away 


Name 


copies of THE COMPEND at $5.00 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS at $8.00 





Company 





Address 





City 


Zone State 





with Flitcraft! 


(Group your orders and save! We'll be glad to tell you about quantity rates! 
And your biggest discounts come if your home office has a grouping arrangement 
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In 20 years 
HEALTH INSURANCE HAS 
GROWN UP... BUT-- 


PER Ae ARR ORL ADEE REAL ES ELLIE 


..- while about % of the American people now have some 
coverage, few are covered in depth. 


For example, far too many people are inadequately protected 
from income loss through sudden disability. Man’s economic value is his ability 
to earn money. This ability must be insured. 


These people won’t have the coverage they should have 





until a career agent motivated by the desire to do a good programming job, Ame 
and equipped with the right tools, sits down and points out the proper coverage 
to each individual. MN 
American Health’s disability income protection — with by 1 
guaranteed renewable, exclusion-free A&H contracts—is one answer to this need. ‘te 
As a result of specializing, we believe we understand just a S 
little better the problems of this business in general, and those of the agent in his 
particular. We believe we know just a little more about how you—the life agent ofte 
—can better employ health insurance as a tool in your total selling efforts. pm 
At American Health there is always room for enthusiastic Pa 
and carefully selected agents who enjoy good reputations in their own communi- ask 
ties, and who want to move ahead in a satisfying, rewarding career. Our own Ila 
progress is built on representation by such agents. tio, 
If these ideas make sense to you, if you think you might a 
like to put yourself in our picture, we’d like to tell you more about the American pla 
Health Story. the 


AMER/CAN 
AMERICAN HEALTH i 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md, 








LOUIS H. PILIE 
President 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants 


Y FORTY-THREE years in public 
Bicoke has taught me that, 
by virtue of the very nature of his 
duties, being so close to his clients’ 
affairs, the CPA is a discoverer of 
problems; that the lawyer and the 
banker must frequently be called to 
his side to reach solutions; that 
often, in later years especially, the 
situation calls for the advice of a 
competent life insurance man, 

Extensive traveling affords the 
curious individual many chances to 
ask questions, The scene at which 
I launched my personal campaign of 
inquiry was a midwest CPA func- 
tion. I opened fire upon two prac- 
titioners with the question: “If 
you gentlemen have an organized, 
planned procedure of inquiring into 
the adequacy of your clients’ life 
insurance programs, please help me 
by explaining the procedure and by 
relating some of your experiences.” 
Both answered at once, but the more 
dominant personality with the loud- 
est voice gained the floor. For me, 
it was not only that the outburst 
Was unexpected, in content and in 
vehemence; it was disarming, frus- 
trating, almost violent : 

“I have my check-list on casualty 
and surety coverage, but it riles me 
just to think of those high-pressure 
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CLIENT'S 


INTEREST 


life salesmen. Those fellows do not 
care to assume anything like a pro- 
fessional responsibility ; all they think 
about is their commission. Long- 
term life insurance is the worst kind 
of investment in an_ inflationary 
economy. Much better for your 
client to save his money in growth 
stocks than in life insurance.” 

Then came the tell-tale exclama- 
tions: “Besides, you know how my 
father was badly burned with the 
—— Life Insurance Co! Nearly 
$25,000 down the drain, after slav- 
ing for years to pay the premiums, 
It happened years ago, and I'll never 
forget nor forgive.” 


Salvaged Poise 


Already, I was regaining my com- 
posure. But the other party sal- 
vaged the full measure of my totter- 
ing poise when he retorted: 

“Now wait a minute, You accuse 
others of neglect in professional re- 
sponsibility. You’re now admitting 
that, because you’re a one-man prac- 
titioner, understaffed with your two 
boys, it simply isn’t possible to go 
beyond the run-of-the-mill, routine 
duties in serving your clients, That’s 
what it amounts to! And you're let- 
ting your prejudice sway your think- 












ing. More and more, our obligations 
as CPAs are moving into the 
management services area, and life 
insurance is frequently as high a 
consideration for management as is 
casualty and surety. Your profes- 
sional responsibility is to analyze 
competently in that area, under the 
new order. You can’t make deci- 
sions, but you should know when to 
scream for help. 

“As to life insurance as an invest- 
ment during periods of inflation, I 
must go along with one of my 
younger clients who holds that, if 
inflation continues, his premium dol- 
lars will be lower, and that that was 
one reason he had taken a $25,000 
instead of a $20,000 policy. And 
the client was free to admit that, 
for him, a dollar in pocket is a dol- 
lar spent ; that the investment broker 
would very soon be selling his 
growth stocks but that his life policy 
premium budget would never be 
violated.” 

The CPA then observed that life 
proceeds are, as far as he knows, 
exempt from state inheritance taxes 
and are not subject to probate 
and administrative expenses, or to 
shrinkage. 

(Continued on the next page) 




















Client's Interest—Continued 



















































Continuing, he reported that he 
maintained check lists to judge the 
propriety of clients’ existing life 
programs; had suggested numerous 
times the calling in of life under- 
writers to discuss changes and al- 
ways with gratifying results. He 
recounted how his partners and he 
often invite attorneys, bankers, in- 
surance experts and business men 
to make addresses to, and discuss 
appropriate subjects with, their part- 
ners and staff accountants, as part 
of the firm’s regular training ses- 
sions. The attendance had averaged 
thirty-one over seven monthly night 
sessions, and several very valuable 
exposures of life insurance situations 
had resulted. He did admit experi- 
encing one or two distasteful oc- 
casions when life underwriters had 
attempted to sell larger-than-war- 
ranted contracts. The instances 
were not an indictment of the in- 
dustry’s integrity, being isolated 
cases, and those agents were never 
invited to meet with the partners 
and staff men. 


That CPA had time to mention 
one case a bit different from nor- 
mal. I have listed it as Case A 
below. 

In preparing their audit reports, 
CPAs keep in mind that not only 
clients are their likely readers, but 
also bankers, present or prospective 
part-owners and the attorneys and 
investment counselors representing 
all these people. Need for adequate 
disclosure in financial and income 
statements creates an obligation to 
examine insurance coverage, includ- 
ing life. Consequently, auditors must 
and do make themselves knowledge- 
able in that area, not as experts, but 
as professional conveyers of the 
truth and as advisers in matters of 
financial stability. Also, CPAs join 
with others in estate planning and 
must therefore recognize any insur- 
ance deficiencies in that area of 
practice. 

Some CPA firms have developed 
special trainees among their part- 
ners or staff members, to alert their 
clients where insurance programs 
seem unbalanced. Naturally, the 
approach is always with the client’s 
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interest in mind. Whereas the think. 
ing is usually for greater coverage 
than prevalent, it must not be con. 
sidered an unfriendly act when a 
CPA suggests that, under well. 
studied circumstances, the indica- 
tions point to a reduced aggregate 
or to a different type of protection, 
The accountant will not make a deci- 
sion on insurance but will point out 
areas of note to the client. 


Periodic Exposure 


It might be well received by CPAs 
if agents were to campaign for 
greater educational exposure through 
periodical addresses and discussions 
at accounting firms’ staff meetings, 
The agents should offer their serv- 
ices. In my opinion CPA-firms are 
themselves under-insured, for the 
most part. One requirement for the 
perpetuation of the smaller CPA 
firms is partnership insurance. Some 
clients are even more dilatory in 
providing protection, especially the 
younger groups. With the likelihood 
of enactment of HR 10 or legisla- 
tion similar to the Keogh bill, ac- 
countants and their clients will find 
new interest in profit-sharing and 
retirement plans. More life insur- 
ance speakers at local CPA societies 
would be very welcome. Special 
discussion forums would be helpful. 


Five Exceptional Cases 


Case A 

Client had signed up for a seven 
year program of financing the pro- 
duction of a new, promising product. 
The gradual pay-out involved: 
a) pledging of inventories by means 
of an on-the-premise field ware- 
house arrangement ; 


b) sale and lease-back of the cor- 
poration’s rolling equipment. 

Whereas values and casualty in- 
surance were adequate to protect 
the bank and the warehouse opera- 
tors, the risk to the business of the 
death in the interim of its main- 
stay, the dynamic president, did not 
promptly manifest itself. When it 
did, an appropriate term policy was 
added to the life insurance previ- 
ously taken on that executive. 
Case B 


This is of an individual whose 
will provided for a substantial be- 
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quest to a university to found an ap- 
propriate chair to bear the individ- 
ual’s name. On review the C.P.A., 
who, it so happens was also a solic- 
itor for bequests for the university, 
suggested to his philanthropic client 
that he give him (the CPA) per- 
mission to confer with his attorney 
on a thought he had. The CPA felt 
that the client might provide a 
greater benefit to the university, with 
no increase in cost to him or his 
estate, in the following manner, as 
recommended by the attorney and 
by him: 

1. Purchase an insurance policy on 
his own life. 

2. Donate the policy to a trust for 
the benefit of the university. 

3. Make annual contributions to the 
trust, sufficient to pay the premiums. 


Similar Costs 


It was pointed out that this pro- 
cedure, in terms of a normal life 
span for the testator, would cost 
approximately the same as an out- 
tight bequest, but that the deducti- 
bility of the annual premiums as 
charitable contributions, and the tax 
savings engendered thereby, would 
substantially reduce the cost to the 
testator and allow him, in terms of 
the original expenditure, to produce 
a greater endowment to the univer- 
sity. 

It must be said that all concerned, 
including the bank trustee and the 
insurance agent, were all very happy 
with this arrangement. 

Case C 

An individual died leaving, after 
other bequests, the residue of his 
estate to another individual, with 
the provision that on death of the 
tesiduary legatee, the sum of $100,- 
000 would go to certain designated 
beneficiaries. The residuary estate 
consisted in the main of operating 
oil and gas interests. It appeared 
possible that these last remainder 
men, who were disappointed in not 
being more prominently mentioned 
in the will, might make some diffi- 
culties for the residuary legatee in 
his operation of the properties un- 
der the guise of protecting their 
remainder interests. Counsel ad- 
vised that the remainder men could 
be troublesome though probably un- 
Successful, The C.P.A. suggested 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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that insurance might ease the situa- 
tion. 

Before any complications devel- 
oped the insurance man was called 
in and authorized to “sell” the re- 
mainder men on the acceptance of 
an insurance policy on the life of 
the residuary legatee. A suitable 
arrangement was made to guaran- 
tee payment of the premiums and 
the remainder men executed a re- 
lease of their testamentary rights. 
Case D 

Client is litigating title to a valu- 
able oil lease in which, to date, 
client has had costs in excess of 
$90,000. The lease is worth mil- 
lions. The client’s attorneys are on 
a strictly contingent fee basis. If 
the case is won, the attorneys get a 
piece of the lease; if it is lost, they 
get nothing. The attorneys feel that 
the opponents have only delaying 
tactics left and that it is purely a 
matter of a short time before a 
final decision will be handed down. 
Only one contingency, the untimely 
death of the client, would prevent 
the winning of the case. The client 
has put a substantial amount of his 
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estate into this property and his re- 
maining assets provide a comfort- 
able living. From his income there 
isn’t much that can be spared with- 
out impinging upon his standard of 
living. Although client has no rea- 
son to expect that he may die in 
the near future, he would like to 
see his attorneys protected should 
his death cancel the chance of vic- 
tory. 

Upon discussions with his insur- 
ance agents, it was concluded that 
not only did the attorneys need some 
protection, but also client’s spouse. 
Two policies of ordinary life insur- 
ance, $100,000 with the attorneys as 
beneficiary, and $200,000 with the 
spouse as beneficiary, were decided 
upon. When the client paused to 
contemplate the amount of premiums 
involved he came in to the C.P.A. 
to ask about deductibility. In the 
posture in which matters stood, 
obviously there was no deductibility 
and an estate problem was intro- 
duced. The C.P.A.s, with the at- 
torneys, reviewed the program and 
suggested instead 


(Continued on the next page) 








Client's Interest—Continued 


1) that the insurance be 5-year 
term, and 

2) that the policies be given out- 
right to the intended beneficiaries. 
Thereby no deduction was available 
on account of the policy to the at- 
torneys for reason of the fact that 
this was litigation costs that would 
have to be capitalized; but, neither 
of the policies would, failing a find- 
ing of contemplation of death, land 
in the client’s estate. 

Permanent insurance was exces- 
sive in that successful conclusion 
of litigation would make all insur- 
ance totally unnecessary. The dona- 
tion of the policy to the attorneys 
as well as payment of subsequent 
premiums would be income to them 
in minor amounts, but maturity of 
the policy would not be income, and 
the attorneys would have been pro- 
tected at a minor income tax cost 
to them. The costs to the client 
were, of course, substantially less 
than those for permanent insurance 
and would not seriously hamper 


his standard of living. 
Case E 

A partnership of some fifteen un- 
equal members, two of whom, the 
founders, each owned one-third in- 
terest in profits and capital, sought 
a means to provide a retirement 
plan for all the partners whereby it 
was contemplated that new partners 
would come in from time to time, in 
effect replacing those retired, so 
that the firm would have an indefi- 
nite continuity as a business entity. 
Among the points considered most 
essential were: 
1) A mechanism for substantial 
goodwill payments to the founding 
partners under circumstances such 
that the firm would be able to make 
payments and that the recipients 
would be assured that they would 
be made. 
2) A retirement income program 
substantial in scope for those to be 
retired, as well as their widows, so 
long as they should live, and . 
3) Some death benefits to widows 
of partners who died before retire- 
ment, 





r 


both. 








Formula for Success! 


There are two essential ingredients for building and operating a profit- 
able General Agency. Indianapolis Life provides its General Agents with 


A full line of modern policies with very low net cost... 
Indianapolis Life offers graded life premiums and Commercial, Guar- 
anteed Renewable, Non-Cancellable Accident and Sickness poli- 
cies. Low, liberal Check-O-Matic. 


A well rounded, field-tested agency building program ... 
Indianapolis Life provides its General Agents effective agency- 
building tools including career compensation, production incen- 
tives, training allowances and an outstanding training program. 

Indianapolis Life's General Agents receive liberal commissions and life- 

time service fees. For their personal and family protection—group life, hos- 

pitalization, and major medical insurance. Non-contributory pension 
plan provides liberal retirement benefits. 
Indianapolis Life now pays 4% on all funds left 
with the Company at interest 


WALTER H. HUEHL, President * ARNOLD BERG, C.L.U., Vice President and Director of Agencies 


a. 





A Mutual Company +- Founded 1905 « Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES: Colo., Conn., Fla., Ill., Ind., la., Kan., Ky., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, Pa., S.D., Tenn., Tex., W. Va., Wis. 















Realizing that there would be ele. 
ments of an insurance nature pres- 
ent, the partners called in an 
insurance man and a certified public 
accountant. Working together with 
the founding partners they devised 
the following plan: 

1) Goodwill payment : 

The amount having been deter- 
mined by the partnership, an insur- 
ance program was instituted with 
ordinary insurance on the lives of 
the founding partners payable ir- 
revocably to beneficiaries designated 
by the respective partners at the 
death of the insured. Policy belongs 
to the partnership but it may not 
hypothecate it. Premiums, of course, 
are paid by the partnership. 

2) Retirement income: 

It did not take much ‘study to 
determine that funding of the in- 
come by insurance, or any other 
means, was impracticable because 
of the heavy load. However, pro- 
jection of current earnings into the 
future, taking into account the com- 
ing and going partners, indicated 
the feasibility of a plan whereby re- 
tired partners and/or their widows 
could be paid out of current earn- 
ings. It was found that death bene- 
fits could be paid in a similar fash- 
ion. By this means it was felt that 
the income recipients would be re- 
paid for goodwill created by them 
during their tenure as partners, 
3) Partners’ problems: 

Analysis of the affairs of the in- 
dividual partners revealed that al- 
though the retirement program 
would be satisfactory to take care of 
them, their wives or their widows, 
the death benefits, contemplated as 
being geared to length of service as 
partners, would be insufficient to 
maintain a decedent’s family in the 
case of death five years or more 
prior to retirement. Accordingly the 
insurance people recommended an 
individual, low-cost insurance pro- 
gram for each partner. Varying 
with the partner’s needs and family 
status, some adopted term insurance 
and some minimum deposit. 

As a result of the interaction of 
the retirement program and the part- 
ners’ interim plans, each partner 
has attained an important measure 
of security for his family, and the 
two programs ‘complement each 
other so that well-rounded protec- 
tion is afforded. 
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Can You Specialize? 












HOWARD W. KACY 
President 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


COUPLE OF YEARS ago there were 
A: number of articles in the trade 
journals predicting that complete 
multiple-line selling was the key to 
survival in the future. The recent 
decision by the New York Court of 
Appeals in the widely publicized 
case of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company vs. the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York 
has stirred up renewed interest and 
speculation concerning the future 
growth and development of mul- 
tiple-line selling and, once more, 
some insurance executives are pro- 
claiming that no company and no 
agent can long survive in this busi- 
ness if they specialize in the sale 
of life insurance only. We believe 
that there is a sound basis for dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the total 
impact of a company’s entry into 
multiple-line selling and that is the 
reason for these remarks. 


Greater Disadvantages 


We, at Acacia, do not share the 
conclusion reached by some of our 
competitors although we are keenly 
aware that miultiple-line selling 
seemingly offers certain advantages 
to some companies. For our own 
company, however, we believe the 
disadvantages outweight the advan- 
tages. One of our basic philosophies 
is to build and maintain fulltime ca- 
Tfeer representatives professionally 
trained to sell individual policies to 
meet individual needs and to give 
our policyholders and their benefici- 
aries the very best in long-range, 
Personal life insurance service. In 
keeping with this philosophy, Acacia 
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writes no group coverage, no acci- 
dent and sickness coverage and does 
not accept brokerage business. Every 
policy on the books of our company 
has been sold by one of our own 
sales representatives. 

Without regard to our own philos- 
ophy and the reasons for our own 
decision in the matter, I would like 
to discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages, as I see them, in mak- 
ing a move of this kind. 


Most Apparent Advantage 


The most apparent advantage, of 
course, is that it provides the agent 
an enlarged market for sales. How- 
ever, whether this actually means an 
opportunity for increasing his earn- 
ings is questionable. There are 
movements taking place in the group 
field today which make it the most 
fiercely competitive segment of our 
business. Many cases are presently 
being written with drastically re- 
duced commissions or no commis- 
sions at all. Local agents are even 
required to compete for business 
with their own home office special- 
ists and time and time again a big 
case to which an agent has devoted 
hours of study and preparation is 
placed through an entirely different 
agent because some board member 
or the president of the employer 
company has a friend in the busi- 
ness. And even in the individual ac- 
cident and sickness field, where com- 
petition is not the factor it is in 
group, too much time spent on these 
low profit sales adversely affects an 
agent’s earnings: Remember, there 
are no fees paid an agent for han- 
dling the more frequent requests for 
service which characterizes this type 
of business, 

Another advantage which those 
who advocate one-stop selling con- 
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tinually emphasize is the opportu- 
nity it affords an agent to offer his 
prospect complete insurance protec- 
tion. 

On the face of it, this is a desir- 
able objective. The only problem, as 
we see it, is that it can make sales 
representatives “Jacks of all trades” 
and masters of none. Keep in mind 
that the life insurance business is al- 
ready complex enough to require the 
full-time attention of any man who 
would do a truly professional job 
for his clients. An agent faced with 
the many details incident to mul- 
tiple-line selling will find it well 
nigh impossible to earn the prestige 
which comes with rendering a spe- 
cialized service superlatively well. If 
an agent’s efforts and thought are 
not divided, there is every reason 
to believe that he can establish new 
and higher standards of knowledge 
and competency. 


Opportunity for Expansion 


Another advantage of multiple- 
line selling is the opportunity it pre- 
sents for quickly expanding the 
scope and size of a company’s op- 
erations. While this, too, may be a 
desirable objective, it seems almost 
inevitable that along with it must 
come a change in the character and 
philosophy of the company, and this 
may not always be good. Certainly 
not, if expansion in this direction 
means the relinquishment of those 
things which make the company dis- 
tinctive and attractive in the eyes of 
its policyholders and employees. 

When a company takes on addi- 
tional lines, fire, casualty, hospitali- 
zation, etc., it encounters many prob- 
lems which were not experienced 
while it was doing only a life busi- 
ness—problems that may involve 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Can You Specialize?—Continued 


conflicts in philosophy governing un- 
derwriting, conservation, claims, etc. 
The contrast in treatment of policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries hold- 
ing ordinary insurance with the 
treatment of policyholders holding 
other coverages would certainly have 
a serious detrimental effect upon the 
reputation of the company and upon 
the morale of its agency force. Any 
proposed expansion which adversely 
affects the policyholder and public 
relationship. or the morale of its 
agency force must be considered with 
utmost care and caution. 

Taking on an additional major line 
requires the establishment of new 
home office departments and modifi- 
cations in the structure of the field 
organization. With new depart- 
ments, new people and new opera- 
tions, it is only natural to expect that 
an entirely different pattern of rela- 
tionships will emerge. At Acacia we 
take pride in the friendly and direct 
working arrangements which exist 
between our agency force and the 








various members of our home office 
staff. 

A decision to enter broader fields 
must necessarily be made upon the 
assumption that within a reasonable 
period of time the new operation will 
be self-supporting. Thus, additional 
and perhaps conflicting pressures can 
be anticipated among the major op- 
erating divisions which are not only 
striving to make their operation self- 
supporting, but at the same time are 
striving to meet production objec- 
tives and endeavoring to render the 
best possible service within their 
own respective areas. If an agent’s 
time is fully occupied now in meeting 
objectives, in making service calls 
and in keeping reasonably up-to-date 
on the latest developments in the 
ordinary field, just stop and think 
for a moment of the additional prob- 
lems he is faced with as a multiple- 
line agent. These illustrations of 
possible change are, by no means, all 
inclusive. However, I believe that 
they clearly point to the fact that a 
company should not cast aside lightly 
what it has without first knowing 


This is our wish for you and 
yours this Holiday Season 
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well the character it must assume 
with the change. 

It is obvious that entrance into 
either the A & S or group field re- 
quires the investment of very sub- 
stantial sums of money and it can be 
expected that there will be operating 
losses over a number of years. This, 
by the way, has been the actual ex- 
perience of those companies whose 
records we have reviewed. In theory, 
the investment can eventually be ex- 
pected to return a profit, but there 
is no way of determining in advance 
just when that will be nor whether 
the rate of return will justify the 
total expense incurred. Keep in 
mind that a venture of the magnitude 
we are discussing cannot be entered 
into lightly and then abandoned if it 
does not from the beginning follow 
the course prescribed for it. A deci- 
sion made today will be with us for 
years to come, and in a mutual com- 
pany, the cost will be borne by the 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 
Up to now, each class of business 
issued by Acacia has been self-sus- 
taining, but this record could not be 
maintained if we should decide to 
become a multiple-line company. 
Both the initial investment and oper- 
ating losses would need to be subsi- 
dized by our present policyholders. 
During any transition period, these 
charges to surplus would most cer- 
tainly be reflected in the net cost of 
ordinary coverage. 


Quality of Service 


Another charge against present 
policyholders, perhaps not measur- 
able in dollars, would be the reduc- 
tion in the quality of the sevice now 
being furnished them. It would be 
unrealistic to expect a company to 
master the complexities of a major 
new line and at the same time keep 
current with the developments in 
the ordinary field. “Personalized 
Service,” with which’ Acacia is iden- 
tified, could well become a thing of 
the past. Thus, it is apparent that 
the policyholder, as well as the com- 
pany and the agent, has a stake in any 
decision that is made. 

While it was not expedient to take 
this matter up with our policy- 
holders, we were in a position to ob- 
tain the observations and recommen- 
dations of our field force. Back in 
1929, Acacia created what was then 
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an entirely’ new concept in home 
office and field relations by establish- 
ing what we have called a field ad- 
visory committee. As its name im- 
plies, this committee has functioned 
over the years in an advisory capac- 
ity to Acacia’s management. Each 
year, five branch managers and one 
agent earn, by performance, the 
right to serve on this committee. To 
qualify for membership, a manager 
must achieve outstanding results in 
all phases of agency management— 
quality production, new manpower 
and conservation of business. The 
agent member is the man who led 
our field force the previous year in 
the production of quality business. 
At least once each year the commit- 
tee meets with members of our home 
office management team for an ex- 
change of ideas, viewpoints and sug- 
gestions. These meetings have been 
most helpful to both the field and 
the home office. 


Two Questions 


When the question of specializa- 
tion vs. multiple-line selling was be- 
ing considered by most of the com- 
panies, we made it a point to seek 


and obtain the views of the members - 


of our field advisory committee. For 
most of three days, we discussed, in 
greater detail of course, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which might 
flow from departure from one or 
more of our established operating 
philosophies. All of the members of 
the committee were asked to express, 
individually and independently, their 
personal views on each of the follow- 
ing two questions: 

If we continue our unique position 
as specialists in the sale of personal 
life insurance, will we be limiting 
the earning power of our agency 
force? 

What does the future hold for us as 
a company if we should decide to 
continue our present philosophy ? 

Not a single man felt that Acacia 
should enter either the group or the 
accident and sickness fields. All em- 
phasized that the future for the com- 
pany and the capable ordinary life 
agent was never brighter. 

Their conclusions agreed with our 
own, namely, that Acacia make no 
changes in its operating philosophy 
and that we continue to specialize in 
the sale of petsonal life insurance. 
These concepts and our study of 
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OBVIOUSLY IMPRESSED! 


You will he too —... 


with our new 
rate hook! 


You’ll be really impressed with 
North American’s brand new 
Life and Health Insurance 
Rate Book. You'll be SS 
impressed with its 
appearance, its complete line 
of policy plans and most 
of all. . . you'll be 
enthusiastically impressed 
with its rock-bottom 
premium rates. 

e@ Or maybe you won’t 
like the complete Rate 
Book as much as you'll 
appreciate our new Rate 
Cards. @ In short, 

North American’s new 
rates and new plans 

(and new policy forms, 
too) will impress anyone 
as money-making, 
commission-building 
tools. Further evidence \ 
that to the man in the field, \ 
we are really the country’s 

most friendly company. 

@ Seeing is believing. If you 

would like a copy of the Rate 
Cards...or the Rate Book... am 
write Ronald D. Rogers, C.L.U., ~ 
Vice President-Director 
of Agencies. 
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them were discussed with our board 
of directors who unanimously agreed 
that we should proceed on the basis 
of the conclusions reached, thus 
making it possible for us to concen- 
trate our thoughts and efforts on 
those matters directly pertaining to 
the sale of ordinary life insurance. 
Our entire attention is being focused 
on the development of products and 
services falling within the scope of 
the operations that we agree are best 
for us. Likewise, we have moved 


forward in our efforts to make avail- 
able to each of our sales representa- 
tives the information that enables 
them to develop and maintain a 
thorough and complete knowledge 
of all phases of modern life insurance 
underwriting. 

“Has this worked well for 
Acacia?” you can rightly ask, and 
the answer is that it has. Acacia 
rolled up record-breaking produc- 
tion years in 1958, 1959 and again 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Can You Specialize? —Continued 


in 1960. We confidently expect that 
1961 will set another new high. 

We know what our results have 
been in the past and we can reason- 
ably predict what they will be in the 
immediate future but, you may ask, 
what about the more distant future? 
Will there be a sufficient need and a 
sufficient market in the years ahead 
to justify our decision to continue to 
specialize in ordinary life insurance ? 
After all, it may be pointed out, there 
is already $580 billion of life insur- 
ance in force in the United States 
today. Certainly, I do not minimize 
the tremendous impact of that $580 
billion of life insurance. At the same 
time, I am by no means overwhelmed 
by it. Instead, I look upon it both as 
a testimonial of the popularity of life 
insurance in this country today and 
as an indication of the far greater 
growth that we have a right to ex- 
pect in the future. 

At the end of 1960, the average 
family owned $10,000 of life insur- 
ance. That compares with the aver- 





age family’s disposable personal in- 
come of $6,200. Thus the average 
family has enough life insurance in 
force today to make up for a loss of 
income for a period of only twenty 
months. No matter how far it is 
stretched, present day coverage is 
not sufficient to provide for raising a 
family and it leaves nothing at all to 
provide educational advantages for 
children, which is the present day 
goal of almost every parent. 

With the rapid increase in the 
number of families—and in the aver- 
age income of each family—and with 
the average family being under-in- 
sured today—there is going to be a 
tremendous need in the future for 
life insurance which is sold purely 
for family protection purposes. Add 
to this the increasing uses of life in- 
surance that there are in family 
estate situations—and the tremen- 
dous increase there has been in the 
number and the amount of business 
situations that can be best served by 
life insurance—and you have a pic- 
ture of the tremendous opportunities 
there are for us in the future. These 


situations, however, demand the 
services of men who are profe:- 
sionally trained and can offer in- 
formed advice as to how best to 
meet all of these needs. 

So, our answer to the question 
“Can You Specialize and Survive?” 
is a definite and emphatic “Yes.” 

While mutltiple-line selling seen- 
ingly has been attractive to many, 
Acacia intends to keep right on sell- 
ing life insurance and only life insur- 
ance to the millions of people who 
still have a great need for it. After 
all, this is the age of specialization— 
why turn back the clock ? 





VARIABLE ANNUITY 


THE ATrorNEY GENERAL of Kansas, 
in answer to a request by the State 
Securities Commissioner, has said 
that variable annuity certificates 
which United Variable Annuities 
Trust plans to issue are subject to 
regulation by both the Insurance 
and Securities Commissioners. 
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Children under 12 Free 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Under Federal Group Insurance Last 
Will and Testament was Sufficient to 
Designate Beneficiary 


Cecil Sears was an employee of 
the Internal Revenue Service of the 
United States. He had two children, 
Robert and LaVonne, the latter 
adopted. Pursuant to the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance 
Act, 5 USCA § 2091, et seq., he was 
covered by a group life insurance 
policy written by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. He retired 
on October 31, 1956, and died on 
August 8, 1958, in California. He 
left a written will which read, in part, 
as follows : 

“In all due respect for my son and 
adopted daughter, Robert Cecil and 
LaVonne I musteremember the time 
and care given to me by Karen when 
I was very ill and had no one to help 
me except her. 

For this I am requesting that all my 
personal belongings in my apartment 
—my banking account—my insur- 
ance policy with the Federal Govern- 
ment or any other asset be given to 
Mrs. Karen Austin . . .” 

The will was probated in the Cali- 
fornia courts. 

Sears never made a written desig- 
nation of a beneficiary for his Federal 
Group Life Insurance proceeds. He 
was not furnished with the original 
policy, but with a one-page printed 
Certificate explaining the general 
terms, rights, benefits, and condi- 
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The Legal Spotlight 


tions of his insurance. The Certifi- 
cate stated that he did not need to 
name a beneficiary if he was satisfied 
that the benefits would be paid in the 
order of precedence noted on the 
Certificate. Such benefits, according 
to the Certificate, would be paid first 
to the widow or widower, then, if no 
spouse survived, to the child or chil- 
dren, per stirpes, then to parents, 
etc. 5 USCA § 2093 sets out the 
requirements of the policy. The Cer- 
tificate states that if the insured 
wants to designate or change a bene- 
ficiary, then such musi be in writing, 
signed and witnessed, and must be 
received by the Commission before 
death. The Commission referred to 
is the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D. C. 

Robert and LaVonne, the children, 
filed a claim with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for the proceeds, 
as well as Mrs. Karen Austin. The 
insurance company, not knowing to 
whom the benefits should be paid, 
filed an interpleader, putting the 
money into the registry of the court, 
and ceased to be a party to the liti- 
gation. 

The District Court for the North- 
ern District of California, after trial, 
found in favor of Karen Austin. The 
District Court stated that unques- 
tionably the decedent failed to follow 
the prescribed procedure in desig- 
nating Karen Austin as beneficiary, 
but it is likewise without doubt 
that the will manifested an unequiv- 
ocal intention that the proceeds 
should go to Karen Austin. The will 
was a reasonable effort to execute 
the designation of Karen Austin as 
beneficiary. 








The two children timely filed an 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit where the 
case was heard before Circuit Judges 
Barnes, Hamlin and Merrill. Justice 
Hamlin wrote the opinion for the 
Court, affirming the holding of the 
District Court in favor of Karen 
Austin. 

The question before the Court 
was whether or not the designation 
in the will was sufficient to override 
the provision of the policy making 
the proceeds payable by the prefer- 
ences as previously outlined. The 
children argued that the designation 
was not effective, regardless of in- 
tent, because the provisions of the 
policy were not complied with. The 
Court could not find any Circuit 
Court cases passing on this point be- 
cause the insurance plan set out by 
the statute is relatively new. How- 
ever, National Life Insurance, poli- 
cies, which are similarly set up by 
Federal statutes, could be looked to, 
to aid in the construction of this 
matter. The cases involving National 
Life Insurance are legion, which hold 
that in judging the efficacy of at- 
tempted change of beneficiary, the 
Courts brush aside all legal techni- 
calities in order to manifest intention 
of the insured. 

The provisions of the policy out- 
lining in detail the technical require- 
ments needed to change the bene- 
ficiary or to designate a beneficiary, 
are for the protection of the insur- 
ance company. The insurer is no 
longer in this case and there is no 
need to protect it from the possi- 
bility of double payment. The court 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spottight—Continued 


feels that the intent of the insured 
should control, and Federal cases 
clearly support this position. 

The children, however, rely on 
California law which they allege is 
contrary and should be controlling 
in this case. Erie Railroad vs. 
Tompkins, 304 U.S. 64. However, 
no necessity to refer to state law is 
found in this case. The situation 
here is governed completely by Fed- 
eral statutes. The case of Cook vs. 
Cook, 17 Cal. 2d, 639, cited by the 
children is not, therefore, control- 
ling. The Court concluded as fol- 
lows: 


“In the case now before this court 
the deceased had made no previous 
designation of beneficiary, and the 
finding of the trial judge that the 
deceased intended to make Karen 
Austin the beneficiary of the policy 
is amply supported by the evidence. 
The fact that he did not make his 
original designation in the exact 
manner set forth in the policy, should 


not prevent his definite intention, 
manifested by the affirmative act of 
drawing up a will, from being given 
effect.” 


SEARS ET AL, Appellants v. 
AUSTIN, Appellee. U.S. Court of 
Appeals for Ninth Circuit, June, 
1961. 5 CCH Life Cases 2d, 204— 
207. 


Jack D. Berman, 995 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California, 
Arthur H. Tibbits, lst Western 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for appellants. 

David M, Glickman and Ben Bar- 
kan, 504 Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco, California, for appellee. 


Attorneys’ Fees of $8,000.00 on a 
Small Claim Held Not Excessive 
Under All Circumstances 


John W. Ayers applied for a policy 
of hospital insurance with the Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company and 
was issued a policy pursuant to his 








less of premium amount. 
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Another Real Salesmaker... 
COLONIAL’S 4 to 24 


Designed for business firms with a small number of em- 
ployees including active owners, partners and officers who 
want complete group insurance protection. 


Life & A. D. D. 

Loss of Time Weekly Income 
Hospital & Surgical Expense 
Doctor's Visits 

Major Medical 


Plans can be tailor-made to fit any given situation regard- 


For information and commission agreements write: 


W. Thomas Fiquet, Vice President 


_'* Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 


Group Services 












application, on May 17, 1956. In 
November, 1958 he had an illness 
for gall bladder trouble and was 
placed in the hospital where a loss 
of $565.10 was sustained and which 
would be covered by the hospitali- 
zation policy. 

However, upon filing the claim, 
the agent of the insurance company, 
one Ringer, visited Ayers in the 
hospital where Ayers told him of 
previous illnesses and gave Ringer 
permission to examine the hospital 
record. As the policy had a provi- 
sion which stated that two years 
after the date .of issue, fraudulent 
misstatements could be used to void 
the policy, the insurance company 
denied liability on the basis of these 
facts when they examined the ap- 
plication, finding that questions per- 
taining to the prior illness were an- 
swered so as to not disclose such 
illnesses. 

Suit was filed which resulted in a 
verdict in favor of Ayers, but was 
reversed by the Court of Appeals, 
an intermediary appellate court. The 
case was tried again after the plain- 
tiff’s attorney amended his pleading, 
setting out an extraordinary amount 
of legal work in both trials and asked 
for attorneys’ fees of $8,000.00. The 
Trial Court again held for the plain- 
tiff, Ayers, and awarded the $8,- 
000.00 attorneys’ fees. Again’ the 
case went to the Court of Appeals 
and was affirmed. The Supreme 
Court of Georgia granted a writ of 
certiorari and, writing through Jus- 
tice Quillian, affirmed the holdings 
of the Trial Court and the Court of 
Appeals. 


Truthful Answers 


At the trial of the case the plain- 
tiff introduced the policy, the ap- 
plication, and various letters. ‘he 
plaintiff, Ayers, testified that the 
company’s agent who wrote the ap- 
plication, was a Mrs. Dixon. Mts. 
Dixon, Ayers, and his wife, were 
sitting on the front porch, under an 
electric light, when he gave answers 
to the questions Mrs. Dixon would 
ask. He testified further that he 
gave truthful answers to all ques- 
tions, but upon subsequent examina- 
tion, after liability was denied and 
he had hired an attorney, he discov- 
ered that erroneous answers had 
been put down; he had not read the 
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application after Mrs. Dixon wrote 
the answers, and his wife signed the 
application. The application was at- 
tached to the policy, but it was so 
small that a magnifying glass was 
necessary for both him and his law- 
yer to read it. 

The defendant at the trial offered 
no evidence to dispute or explain 
Ayers’ testimony. The company 
only offered the application, and in 
no way disclosed that any investi- 
gation was made in reference to the 
circumstances under which the ap- 
plication for insurance was made, or 
whether or not the answers contained 
in the application were made in good 
faith. Also, at the trial, the attorney 
testified, in substance, of the great 
amount of time and expense that had 
gone into this case. 


Question of Bad Faith 


The question for the Georgia Su- 
preme Court to answer was whether 
or not the insurer acted in bad faith 
in refusing to pay for his loss and 
was, therefore, liable to plaintiff for 
attorneys’ fees and penalty, and was 
the amount excessive. The Court 
stated that when a claim is denied 
for a frivolous and unfounded reason, 
such would amount to bad faith. In 
this case the company, in a legal 
sense, had actual knowledge that 
Ayers had not made untruthful an- 
swers to the questions propounded 
by the application. Where an agent 
is authorized to solicit and prepare 
an application, and has actual knowl- 
edge of the truthfulness of the 
answers, such is imputable to the 
insurer. The burden was upon the 
company to prove its affirmative 
plea that Ayers wilfully made false 
answers to the questions in the ap- 
plication. It has long been the es- 
tablished rule that the complete fail- 
ure of the insurer to prove any de- 
fense to an action upon the policy is 
evidence of the bad faith contem- 
plated by the statute. This is espe- 
cially true where the company does 
not prove that reasonable investiga- 
tion was made of the claim within 
a statutory period after demand. 

The jury, having found the $8,- 
000.00 to be reasonable, the attorney 
having made a prima facie case, and 
the Court of Appeals having passed 
on that, such precludes the distur- 
bance by the Supreme Court unless 
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errors of law appear. The judgment 
is affirmed. One justice dissents. 


Reserve Life Insurance Co. vs. 
Ayers. Georgia Supreme Court, 
September, 1961. 5 CCH Life Cases 
2d, 208-211. 


Eugene M. Kerr, Augusta, Geor- 
gia, Stonewall H. Dyer, 469 Wm. 
Oliver Building, Tyler, Burns & Ty- 
ler, Healey Building, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, for plaintiff-in-error. 

Randall Evans, Jr., Thomson, Geor- 
gia, for defendant-in-error. 


NO VARIABLE BILL 


PRESIDENT KENNEpy vetoed a legis- 
lative bill which would have set up 
special voting and management rights 
for holders of variable annuity con- 
tracts issued by District of Columbia 
life insurance companies. The two 
District companies that write vari- 
able annuities (Variable Annuity 
and Equity Annual Life) had backed 
the legislation to clear their path of 
impediments that now prevent them 
from entering the field of conven- 
tional life insurance. 





ANOTHER ADAPTABLE 


CROWN LIFE 


PLAN 


designed for sale’... where low premiums... where high cash 
values... where high dividends are required ! 


20 PAY CROWN SECURITY LIFE AT 65 








Compare these top values per $1,000: 

Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 

Ann. Prem.** $ 29.53 $ 36.32 $ 46.32 
CSV 2 13.00 19.00 26.00 
5 87.00 109.00 134.00 
10 223.00 274.00 329.00 
20 554.00 676.00 814.00 
at 65 814.00 814.00 814.00 

Accum. Divs.* 1 2.61 2.82 3.43 
5 16.00 18.00 22.00 
10 42.00 47.00 57.00 
20 133.00 152.00 184.00 
65 506.00 324.00 184.00 
“Dividends not estimates or guarantees. **Plus $7.50 per policy annually. 





Sold non-participating, too, with lower premiums but same high commissions. 





To: Brokerage Development Dept., 





when it’s new Crown Life Insurance Co., 
‘ 120 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Canada. 
in town ge 
i Please rush details of Crown Security Life at 
it comes 65 and 20 Pay Security Life at 65 
to: 
frOM | sae 
CROWN | “= 
City STATE 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





R STRIBLING & 
IATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 38-7771 








IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


$42 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














BOWLES, =" & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIF£—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


2801 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 
we pes * 307 N. Ps ean a Ave. 
0 arbo 
willinos Illinois 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


189 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 53, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


SPECIALIZING IN 
LIFE INSURANCE AND PENSION 
PROBLEMS 


11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 


WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WOODWARD Pg FONDILLER, 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES 








JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., INC. 
CONSULTANTS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
ACTUARIAL EVALUATIONS 
74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-7440 











N.A.L.U. IN DENVER 


NEARLY THREE THOUSAND MEMBERS 
and guests of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters attended 
the seventy-second annual conven- 
tion of the organization in Denver, 
Colo. New president of N.A.L.U. 
is R. L. MceMillon, manager of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance at Abilene, 
Texas who succeeds William E. 
North, C.L.U., manager for New 
York Life in Evanston, Il. 
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THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








The speaker at the C.L.U. con- 
ferment exercises was Dr. Harry H. 
Ransom, chancellor of the University 
of Texas. Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, was the speaker on the 
American College Hour program. 

The gathering was addressed by 
Dr. John W. Firor, director of the 
High Altitude Observatory of the 
University of Colorado; Dr. Josef 
Korbel, director of the Social Sci- 
ence Foundation and chairman of 


the Department of International R e- 
lations of the University of Denver; 
and the Hon. H. Roe Bartle, Mayor 
of Kansas City Mo. 


A & H HEARING 


THE MAINE INSURANCE DEPArr- 
MENT will hold a public hearing in 
the near future for discussion of rev- 
ulations for the supervision of credit 
life and credit accident and health 
insurance under the state’s new law. 
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PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE (ESSAY SECTION) 
(Continued) 


QUESTION 4 


(a) At the beginning of 1960 
the current yield on many high 
grade bonds was above 4%, 
whereas the yield on many “blue 
chip” common stocks was as low 
as 214%. 

(1) Explain the underlying 
factors which might account for 
this unusual relationship _be- 
tween the yield on bonds and 
stocks. 

(2) Of what significance to the 
life insurance industry are the 
current yields on bonds and 
stocks ? 

(b) Describe the factors which 
a prospective investor should 
consider in analyzing a going 
business with respect to 

(1) its financial condition, and 
(2) its profitability. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) The relatively low yields 
of many “blue chip” common stocks 
at the beginning of 1960 resulted 
primarily from the strong demand 
for “blue chip” stocks during 1959 
and early 1960 which, together with 
the fairly constant supply of such 
stocks, caused the prices of these 
stocks to rise and their yields to de- 
cline simultaneously. By contrast, 
the demand for high grade bonds was 
relatively weak at this time and this 
fact, together with the continued 
borrowing by corporations and gov- 
ernments, brought a decline in the 
prices of bonds and a corresponding 
tise in their interest yields. 

Several factors account for the rel- 
ative popularity of stocks and the 
telative unpopularity of bonds with 
investors during the late 1950's. 
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Foremost among these was the belief 
held by many that inflationary tend- 
encies would continue to prevail in 
the economy. Inasmuch as the in- 
come from most stocks (certainly 
blue chips) was expected to keep 
pace with generally rising prices, 
while both the interest income and 
principal of bonds are fixed in dollar 
terms, stocks were thought to offer 
protection against inflation while 
bonds might fail to do so. Another 
factor favoring stocks over bonds in 
the estimation of many investors was 
the possibility that a good part of the 
gain from common stocks might flow 
to them in the form of long-term 
capital gains—subject to lower in- 
come tax rates than ordinary income 
—while all the interest income from 
bonds would have to be treated as 
ordinary income for tax purposes. 
Somewhat related to the last factor 
was a third factor favoring invest- 
ment in common stocks. It was the 
prospect that as a result of the re- 
tention and reinvestment of a sub- 
stantial part of earnings, the prices 
of common stocks of corporations in 
“growth” industries would experi- 
ence considerable appreciation while 
the prices of bonds would not, of 
course, reflect growth to any signifi- 
cant extent. This last factor goes a 
long way toward explaining the con- 
tinued popularity of certain stocks in 
the face of relatively low current 
dividend yields. Some persons also 
attributed the high prices, and hence 
low yields of common stocks, to the 
activity of certain institutional in- 
vestors, such as mutual funds and 
pension funds, in the stock market. 
During 1959 and early 1960 in- 
terest rates in general were relatively 
high. This was partly due to the 
heavy demands for capital at this 
time by business, government and 


individuals. In addition, the Federal 
Reserve authorities were pursuing 
a tight money policy in an effort to 
avoid the inflationary tendencies 
which were generally anticipated. 
These factors, among others, were 
reflected in higher yields on many 
types of fixed income investments in- 
cluding high grade bonds. 

(2) Current yields are of great sig- 
nificance to life insurance com- 
panies. Since a large part of their 
investment portfolio is in bonds, an 
increase in bond yields on future 
purchases will tend to increase the 
earnings of life insurance companies 
which may in turn lead to increased 
dividends on participating policies 
and to increased profits in the case 
of stock companies. Furthermore, 
should bond yields continue to in- 
crease and should the increases be 
deemed to be of a more or less per- 
manent nature, life insurance com- 
panies might increase their guaran- 
teed interest rates which would 
probably mean lower premium rates 
for life insurance. 

High yields on bonds and low 
yields on stocks are also of great 
significance to life insurance com- 
panies because they affect their com- 
petitive position in relation to other 
financial institutions. On the one 
hand, higher interest earnings, divi- 
dends, and guaranteed interest favor 
the sale of larger amounts of life 
insurance. On the other hand, if 
fears of further inflation are indeed 
primarily responsible for the un- 
usually low common stock yields, 
and if the general price level and the 
prices of common stocks do indeed 
continue to rise, sales of permanent 
forms of life insurance might be un- 
favorably affected as _ potential 
policyholders purchased more term 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


insurance and invested the difference 
in common stocks, as a possible in- 
flation hedge. 

Life insurance companies may 
modify their investment policies in 
order to take advantage of the higher 
yields. A larger portion of their cur- 
rent income available for investment 
may be placed in securities with 
higher yields, and securities already 
held by life companies which offer 


lower rates of return may be sold, 


even at relatively low prices, in 
order to place the funds to better ad- 
vantage. Higher earnings will also 
serve to augment the already strong 
financial positions of the life insur- 
ance companies. 

(b) (1) In analyzing a going busi- 
ness with respect to its financial 
condition, a prospective investor 
should compute and study a number 
of ratios and the other measures in- 
dicative of the firm’s ability to meet 
its financial obligations. Some of 
these are: the current ratio (current 
assets to current liabilities) which 
conveys an idea of the firm’s ability 


to meet its short-term obligations 
out of its cash balance, its accounts 
receivable, and its inventories; and 
the acid test or quick ratio (current 
assets other than inventories to cur- 
rent liabilities) which gives an idea 
of the firm’s ability to meet its short- 
term obligations out of cash and near 
cash items (receivables and market- 
able securities) ; the inventory turn- 
over ratio (cost of goods sold during 
a year to average inventory—at cost 
—held during the year) which is in- 
dicative of the frequency with which 
inventories are being converted into 
cash; the receivables turnover ratio 
(credit sales during a year to the 
average amount of receivables out- 
standing during the year) which is 
indicative of the frequency with 
which accounts receivable are being 
converted into cash; the interest 
coverage test (income before interest 
payments and income taxes to inter- 
est obligations) which is indicative 
of whether the firm barely meets its 
interest obligations or enjoys a cer- 
tain margin of safety; the firm’s 
capital structure including the ratio 
of long-term debt to equity capital 


which indicates whether the firm has 
relied too heavily upon borrowed 
capital or whether the firm enjoys 
an adequate financial cushion to ab- 
sorb losses without facing insolv- 
ency. 

In order to draw the proper con- 
clusions, a prospective investor must 
not only compute the above ratios 
from current data, but should also 
obtain comparable measures for the 
firm from previous years and from 
other firms in the industry. By com- 
paring ratios based upon current 
data with those based upon past 
performance, the prospective inves- 
tor is enabled to determine whether 
the firm’s financial condition is im- 
proving or deteriorating. Compari- 
sons with other firms in the industry 
or with the industry’s averages are 
absolutely essential to a meaningful 
analysis since, in the absence of such 
comparisons, the prospective inves- 
tor lacks any sound basis for judging 
whether a particular ratio based 
upon current data reflects a sound or 
a weak financial condition. 

(2) In analyzing a going business’ 
profitability, a prospective investor 








Test this outstanding reference work now 


Know the Facts You Need to Analyze 
The Actively-traded Market in Insurance Stocks in Detail with .. . 
THE 1961 EDITION OF 
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The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous investment analysis. 
The most complete digest of its kind, offers you a wealth of detailed information on 
over 100 Stock Insurance Companies, fire, casualty and life 
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should compute the firm’s rate of 
return upon sales, its rate of return 
upon assets and its rate of return 


upon stockholders’ equity. Once 
again, in order to determine the di- 
rection in which the firm is moving, 
comparisons of these measures of 
profitability with similar ones based 
upon past data are desirable. Like- 
wise, comparisons with the indus- 
try’s averages (or with other firms 
in the industry) are desirable. A 
measure of a firm’s over-all profit- 
ability would be the earnings per 
share of its common stock. Naturally, 
an investor should consider the trend 
of earnings per share over previous 
years as well as current earnings. 

In addition, a prospective investor 
should attempt to formulate a judg- 
ment with regard to the future out- 
look for the firm and for the industry 
of which the firm is a part. In par- 
ticular, he should attempt to deter- 
mine whether the firm’s management 
is aggressive, alert, forward-looking 
and appreciative of the benefits to be 
derived from sound research and de- 
velopment programs. As for the in- 
dustry, the major question which a 
prospective investor should attempt 
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TRAINED AND EQUIPPED 


The Lincoln Life man is trained to prescribe properly for his 
clients’ personal insurance needs. And he’s equipped to fill his 


insurance prescription, whatever it may be. 


Lincoln Life’s thorough sales training courses combined with 
the Company’s extremely broad range of Life, Group, and Acci- 
dent and Sickness plans provide more reasons why Lincoln Life 


agents know they are building their careers with a company that 


is geared to help its fieldmen. 


cs 
me Lincoln 


NATIONAL 


& 
Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 








to answer is whether the industry’s 
long-term trend is upward or down- 
ward, i.e. whether the industry is a 
growth industry or a declining one. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) Explain carefully (1) the 
nature, and (2) the purpose of 
cash budgeting in the operation 
of a business organization. 

(b) Indicate the usual sources of 
short-term credit which may be 
utilized by a business, and ex- 
plain the advantages and disad- 
vantages to the borrower of each 
of these sources. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) (1) Cash budgeting is the proc- 
ess of estimating the flow of cash into 
and out of an enterprise during a 
given period of time, usually a year 
or less, resulting from the ordinary 
operations of the enterprise. The 
cash budget consists of detailed 
schedules (estimates) of cash re- 
ceipts and cash disbursements for a 
certain period of time. 


(2) Cash budgeting serves as a tool 
of financial planning and control 
employed by management in order 
to insure the firm’s solvency and to 
maximize profits. It helps to ac- 
complish these purposes by indicat- 
ing to management (i) the extent 
to which outside financing must be 
undertaken, (ii) the timing of such 
financing and (iii) the length of 
time such financing must be relied 
upon. 

(b) Among the usual sources of 
short-term credit available to busi- 
ness are the following: suppliers 
(trade credit), commercial banks, 
finance companies, factors, commer- 
cial paper houses, employees, the 
government and others to whom ob- 
ligations accrue in the course of busi- 
ness. 

The advantages of trade credit in- 
clude the following: it is usually 
readily available and it does not re- 
quire a lengthy, formal credit inves- 
tigation; trade credit does not in- 
volve the pledging of collateral ; and 
it is very convenient since credit is 
obtained at the precise time and in 
the exact amount required. Its dis- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The Crossroads—from page 23 


are our clients, who are those also 
interested in America, is to let them 
know what our story is, telling our 
story so that the people can under- 
stand. In the first place, we must 
tell them the reason for the cost 
of medical care; secondly, how we 
can plan, as individuals, as free men 
and women, to help take care of our- 


selves, to help people stand on their 
own two feet and meet their common 
needs ; and, also, that we together can 
provide the benefit of modern medi- 
cal care for any segment of our pop- 
ulation, old or young, who are unable 
to provide that care for themselves. 
We must tell them that this is not the 
province of government. We have to 
again inform our people that by and 
large American society is built on 





Citizens National Bank announces another banking “first,” the 


INSTANT 
COMMISSION PLAN 


A special new service for the insurance industry: 


e Producers receive commissions immediately. 


¢ Home office accounting is greatly simplified. 


e Everyone involved gets faster service. 


The plan is simple and effective. In outline: checking 
accounts are opened for both company and producers. 
When a premium payment is deposited in the company 
account, Citizens promptly calculates the commission 
due, transfers it to the producer’s account and sends him 
a deposit receipt. Citizens does the bookkeeping and pro- 
ducers get their commissions—days, even weeks, faster. 


Get more complete details regarding Citizens’ new 
“Instant Commission Plan.’”’ Phone MAdison 5-7211, 
Ext. 391—or write Citizens’ Customer and Bank Rela- 


tions Department. 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


64 offices in Southern California 
Member of the Federal Reserve-System 


Resources over $600,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 
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freedom, the responsibility, and the 
self-reliance of the individual. \Ve 
feel that just as he provides for his 
food, his clothing, his shelter, that 
he also can provide for his medical 
care, especially if allowed to retain 
the free plan in a free society, un- 
fettered by an all-powerful govern- 
ment depriving him of the where- 
withal he works hard to obtain. This 
is a part of the story that we must 
tell to the American people. 


Doctor-Patient Relationship 


Some of the other things that we 
can tell our people are: (1) At the 
moment, American medicine is pre- 
eminent throughout the world. It is 
proposed that we adopt the very sys- 
tem under which one European na- 
tion after another has lost its former 
leadership in medical science. (2) 
It is important for them to see that 
if government becomes a partner in 
this medical care program there 
will be a destruction of the doctor- 
patient relationship. If this rela- 
tionship is not completely volun- 
tary on the part of the patient, he 
or she is not going to have full 
confidence in the doctor. If it is 
not wholly voluntary on the part of 
the doctor, his heart is not fully in 
it. That should be as plain as day 
to everyone. Hence, the result will 
be injury to the patient’s interests 
far more than to the physician’s. 
There will be delays in admission to 
hospitals. There will be abuses on 
the part of everyone involved. The 
patients will abuse their need for 
hospital services. Patients will want 
to see the doctor more frequently 
and for less important conditions. 
Physicians’ offices will become more 
over-crowded. The regimentation of 
medical practice will, I am sure, re- 
sult in poor medical care. It would 
set up a health program on a gover- 
ment-run assembly line basis, guided 
by the ugly elements of compulsion, 
regulation, and control by govern- 
ment. (3) The Administration Bll 
would give a single government o/'i- 
cial the power to become the 1m:- 
tion’s czar of all hospital care. 
Would this be desirable? (4) In 
this Bill Congress is being asked ‘o 
provide this care for the country’s 
elderly without even knowing whit 
the first year cost ‘will be, whether ‘t 
will be one billion or four billion do!- 
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lars; and, furthermore, without any 
idea of the extent of the problem it 
seeks to solve. (5) This Administra- 
tion proposal is unnecessary in the 
light of the true economic status of 
the aged and in the face of the spec- 
tacular rise of voluntary private in- 
surance program, of the many pre- 
payment programs coupled wth the 
Kerr-Mills Medical Aid For The 
Aged law which is now available. 
(0) This Health Care Program 
would provide health care at the ex- 
pense of the working people, for mil- 
lions who are financially able to pay 
their own way. (7) This Bill violates 
the American ideals of independence, 
self-sufficiency, and personal respon- 
sibility, by establishing a system in 
which medical aid would be pro- 
vided, not on the basis of need but on 
the basis of age. 

In addition to these, there are 
many, many other reasons that could 
be cited why the Administration 
proposal for medical health care is 
wrong. 


Changing Political Ideas 


The fundamental issue that is ac- 
tually involved in this whole proposi- 
tion is a definite change to the left in 
our political philosophy. We in 
Medicine have recognized this 
change and we feel that it is our re- 
sponsibility and our duty to speak 
out against this philosophy of gov- 
ernment every time the chance pre- 
sents itself. I would urge every one 
of you to give serious thought to 
the proposition of what kind of a 
government you want. This is every 
man’s job and we all want to do 
our part in preserving what has so 
commonly been called the American 
way of life. This way of life came 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, with the 
Washingtons with the Franklins, 
with the Lincolns, and with those pi- 
oneers who widened the frontiers for 
all of us. And now we are urged to 
follow a new frontier in thinking, a 
new mirage, a something-for-nothing 
philosophy of politics. Our presi- 
dent at the close of this last session 
of Congress makes it clear that the 
Administration will use its full force 
to further this frontier. 

Yes, this philosophy of govern- 
ment that I mentioned came with 
your ancestors and with mine. It is 
the idea upon which democracies 
rest. The idea that the people have 
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value. People count as individuals ; 
and by living together in mutual rec- 
ognition of each other’s worth, peo- 
ple can build a better society. It is 
by this philosophy of government 
through which people as individuals 
are able to make themselves count. 
This is the idea of life that we have 
long learned to love and respect. 
We are at the crossroads of that 
life as we have known it for so long; 
and the way the political philosophy 


is moving these days, we are faced 
with a great decision and it is en- 
tirely up to the American people 
what this decision will be. In our 
communities we find democracy 
working at its best. Here are the 
very grassroots of that philosophy of 
government that is dominated by 
free enterprise, freedom of thinking, 
freedom of religion, and freedom to 
dictate in a large measure the way 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Ass’n Notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: Os- 
sian R. MacKenzie, dean of College Busi- 
ness Administration at Pennsylvania State 
University, has been appointed to the 
council of educational advisers for this 
organization and American Inst. for Prop- 
erty & Liability Undrs. 


American Life Convention: Raymond J. 
Wetterlund, chairman of the board of 
Washington National, succeeds Otto 
Haakenstad, president of Western States 
Life, as president of this organization. 


American Society of CLU: Herbert W. 
Florer, CLU, general agent in Boston for 
Aetna Life, was elected president of this 
national professional organization, which 
has 5,800 members affiliated with 127 local 
chapters throughout the U. S. 


American Soc. of Internal Medicine: A/- 
bert V. Whitehall, who was director of 
health insurance of Life Insurance Ass’n 
of America and a vice chairman of Health 
Ins. Council, has become executive direc- 
tor succeeding Col. G. M. Bates (USAF, 
retired), who will remain as associate ex- 
ecutive director. 


Ass'n of Indiana Legal Reserve Life Ins. 
Cos.: Edward M. Karrmann, senior vice 
president, treasurer and controller of 
American United, is the new president 
succeeding Walter H. Huehl. Other of- 
ficers elected: Ist vice president, Joseph 
I. Cummings; 2nd vice president, John 
Wilkins; secretary-treasurer, Hiram D. 
Keehn; and state vice president to Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Jack J. Rosebrough. 


Ass'n of Life Ins. Medical Directors of 
Amer.: Dr. Gerald R. Collyer, medical di- 
rector of London Life, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Dr. James R. Gudger, 
medical director of Mutual of N. Y. Others 
elected: President-elect, Dr. D. Sergeant 
Pepper (medical director, Conn. Mutual); 
vice president, Dr. Paul I. Robinson (chief 
medical director, Metropolitan Life); sec- 
retary, Dr. Royal S. Schaaf (associate med- 
ical director, Prudential); treasurer, Dr. 
Albert L. Larson (chief medical director, 
Travelers); and editor of Transactions of 
the ass’n, Dr. Whitman M. Reynolds (di- 
rector of insurance medicine, Equitable 
Life Assur.). 


Conference of Actuaries: Newly-clected 
officers: President, Frank E. Gerry (consult- 
ing actuary, Miles M. Dawson & Son, 
Springdale, Conn.); vice presidents—Don 
Campbell (consulting actuary, Chicago), 
Joseph Musher (actuary, Latimer Indus- 
trial Relation Consultants, Washington, 
D. C.), H. Raymond Strong (Strong & As- 
sociates, Dallas), and G. Frank Waites 
(Coates, Herfurth & England, San Fran- 
cisco); secretary, R. E. Bruce (Harley N. 
Bruce & Associates, Chicago); and treas- 
urer, H. S. Tressel (Tressel & Associates, 
Chicago). 


General Agents & Managers Conf.: L. 
Kent Babcock, Jr., CLU, general agent for 
Aetna Life in Philadelphia, was elected 
secretary and Robert B. Pitcher, general 
agent for John Hancock in Boston, elected 
national chairman. 


IMinois Insurance Dept.: Robert S. O’Shea 
has been appointed chief deputy. 


Institute of Home Office Undrs.: Clyde 
R. deHaas, vice president of Equitable 
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Life in Washington, D. C., was elected 
resident succeeding John D. Rockafel- 
low, director of underwriting of Pacific 


Mutual. Others elected: Executive vice 
president, Harold'A. Munson (assistant un- 
derwriting secretary, Guarantee Mutual); 
secretary-treasurer, W. Ronald Marshail 
(2nd vice president, Paul Revere); and 
convention secretary, Al O. Konigson 
(vice president-underwriting, Lutheran 
Brotherhood). 

Robert M. Kidd, chief underwriting of- 
ficer of Ohio National, was re-elected vice 
president and editor. 


International Claim Ass'n: Stanley L. 
Peterson, claim secretary of Aetna Life, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected: Vice president, George F. Monks 
(assistant vice president, N. Y. Life); 
secretary, Howard J. LeClair (vice presi- 
dent, Mutual of Omaha); and treasurer, 
John McAlexander (vice president, Bank- 
ers National Life). 


Life Ins. egg | Management Ass'n: 
James R. Ridley, formerly assistant to the 
president of Family Fund Life, has joined 
the company relations div. as a consultant. 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: Mrs. Afton 
O. Miles, formerly a research assistant 
with Tax Foundation in New York City, 
has joined the actuarial dept. as admin- 


‘istrative assistant and initially will be con- 


cerned with health insurance matters. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Charles 
B. Laing, vice president-western opera- 
tions of Prudential, was elected president 
to succeed Merrill R. Tabor of Berkshire 
Life. Hess T. Sears, administrative vice 
president of Equitable of Iowa, was 
elected Ist vice president and Harry L. 
Archey, Jr., vice president-administration 
of Fidelity Mutual, 2nd vice president. 


Midwestern Training Directors Ass'n: 
Neil L. Rattray, director of training for 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, was elected 
president. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: R. L. 
McMillon, district manager in Abilene, 
Texas, for Business Men’s, was elected 
president. Others elected: Vice president, 
David M. Blumberg (general agent, Mass. 
Mutual, Knoxville, Tenn.); secretary, John 
Z. Schneider, CLU, (manager, Conn. Gen- 
eral, Baltimore); and treasurer, Louis J. 
Grayson, CLU, (agent, Travelers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 


Sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business for 
September reached $52,821,826 ($18,506,- 
adh ordinary and $34,314,979 group) bring- 
ing total for first 9 months to $351,729,660 
($208,243,983 ordinary and $143,485,677 
group). Total life insurance in force 
reached a new high of $3,895,162,713 with 
ordinary totaling $2,148,217,430 and group 
$1,746,945,283. 


Bankers National: Ended the third-quar- 
ter of 1961 with $804,042,700 insurance in 
force compared to $691,490,597 a year ago. 
New ordinary paid-for business during 
September amounted to $5,670,184, up 
65.6% over 1960, and totaled $51,839,636 
for the first 9 months, up 14.0% over the 

revious year. Total new business, includ- 
ing group, for the current year was $119,- 
183,025 compared to $136,798,734 for 1960. 


Berkshire Life: During the first 9 months 
new life insurance sold has totaled $47,- 
477,709, a 24% increase, and A&S premiuin 
income has realized a 23% increase. Since 
the introduction of a new line of policics 
last March 1, business increased 41%. 


Business Men's: An active three-month 
period ended Sept. 30 produced an 18°, 
gain over same period 1960 in new paid 
life insurance and boosted the nine-month 
comparative gain to 10% ($357,057,000 up 
from $323,847,000). Reflecting the in- 
creased writings, insurance in force totaled 
$2,128,617,000 as of Sept. 30, a gain of 
$240,698,000 or 13% over a year ago. For 
the nine months insurance in force rose 
$127 million. 


California Life: During the first 8 months 
of 1961 group life volume written has 
more than doubled that of the entire pre- 
vious year. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Reported that 
new paid life insurance during first 9 
months amounted to $127,955,684, a gain 
of 4.4% over the corresponding period in 
1960. This brought life insurance in force 
at end of September to a new high of 
$1,811,327,754. 


Farmers New World: Submitted business 
for August was $18,343,926 exceeding by 
30% the previous high of $13,936,416 set 
in March, 1960. Total insurance in force 
is $456,551,894, an increase of $58,396,- 
185 for 1961 to date and an increase of 
over $99 million for past 12 months. 


Fidelity Bankers: Ordinary life sales for 
September totaled more than $6,500,000, 
the best month in history. 


First Colony: Sales of $20,075,440 of ordi- 
nary insurance were recorded for the 
first three-quarters of 1961, while $5,939,- 
011 was sold during this time in 1960. 
Ordinary insurance in force at year-end 
was $16,122,502 and as of Sept. 30, 1961 
had reached $33,306,268. Group and 
credit life insurance in force amounts to 
$10,010,368, bring total insurance in force 
to $43,316,636. 


Franklin Life: Paid sales of $92,395,000 
in September (14.7% increase over same 
month last year) have been reported. 
Total for the year is nearly $680 million. 


Great National: Insurance in force in 
excess Of $229 million at the end of August 
was reported. The gain in insurance in 
force was at an annual rate of better than 
914%. New submitted business on indi- 
vidual policies of life insurance was 10°, 
ahead of same period last year. 


Investors Syndicate: Passed the $500 
million mark of life insurance in force 
in September, a goal reached in just 33 
months, having had less than $2 million 
in force on Jan. 1, 1959. 


Kentucky Central: Wrote a record-breal.- 
ing volume of $8,590,957 of ordinary li/c 
during August. 


Life of North America: Now in 4th ye: 
of operation has placed more than $815 
million of insurance in force. 


Mass. Mutual: New business representing 
estimated annual premium income of $1.,- 
549,750 was written during tournament 
(7 weeks) sponsored by the group dept. 
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Mutual Benefit Life: Group life sales for 
first 8 months have placed group life in- 
surance in force over the three-quarter 
billion dollar mark. 


Mutual Trust: Passed the three-quarters 
of a billion mark of personal life insur- 
ance in force in August. Sales of new life 
during the first 8 months showed an in- 
crease Of 20.2% over same period in 1960. 


National Life Ins.: Reports new insurance 
paid-for of $296,821,030- for the first 9 
months, or almost 21% over the $246,- 
026,177 of like period in 1960. 


Northwestern Mutual: An all-time high 
of $71,238,512 in September sales was re- 
ported. 


Northwestern National: September sales 
of new life policies totaled $15,338,000. 
Year-to-date sales amount to $162,504,000, 
up 17.4% over first 9 months of 1960. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Topped all 
previous marks by recording individual 
and group life sales of $1,661,119,613 for 
the first 9 months, $301,231,933 higher 
than same period 1960 representing a 
22%, hike; greatest gain was in group 
($649,222,891), up 86% over last year, 
whereas individual sales were $1,011,896,- 
722 for a gain of .01%. Total life insur- 
ance in force now exceeds $11 billion. 

Accident-sickness premiums in first 9 
months were $71,422,924, up $4,621,924 
over last year to record a 7% increase. 


Philadelphia Life: During September new 
sae business increased by 70.3% over 

ptember, 1960, while the increase for the 
9 months of 1961 was 56.2% compared 
with same period of 1960. This was the 
105th consecutive month in which pro- 
duction of new business was greater than 
that for the same month for the previous 
year. 


State Mutual Life: Life sales for first 
three-quarters of 1961 were $329,510,000, 
up from $273,281,000 last year (20% gain); 
new group life sales accounted for $177,- 
830,000 (up 52%) of the gain. 


Sun Life of Canada: Has passed the $10 
billion life insurance in force mark. 


United Fidelity: Chalked up a new 
monthly production record in September 
of $8,777,197 and a weekly record of $2,- 
737,289. Life insurance in force is now 
$232 million. 


Valley Forge Life: Total life insurance 
in force on anniversary (5th) date was in 
excess of $100 million, a 50% increase 
over the in-force writings at end of 1960. 


Policy Changes 


Associates Life of Indianapolis, Ind. 
has a new non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable disability policy, renewable to 
age 65. 


Federal Life of Chicago has a new rate 
book and new life policies. 


Guardian of New York is increasing in- 
terest rates on dividends left to accumu- 
late with the company to 4%. On pro- 
ceeds left with the company to provide 
a monthly income (other than a life in- 
come) the interest rate credited will be 
4%. For proceeds providing life income, 
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the company is adopting special schedules 
based on Guardian’s current rates for 
single premium annuities. For discounting 
premiums paid in advance, the interest 
rate of 4% will be continued. On pen- 
sion trust auxiliary funds, the interest 
rate credited for the calendar year of 
1962 will be 4.25%. 

The company has introduced two new 
health insurance policies in most states. 
They are a commercial disability policy, 
renewable at the company’s option, and a 
guaranteed renewable accident policy on 
which the company may change premiums 
on a class basis only. 


Inter-State Assurance Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa has a new “Inter-State 62” 
policy designed to enable retirement at 
age 62. The policy “helps to supplement 
social security and provides for cash re- 
serves, family protection, as well as retire- 
ment income for life.” 


Manufacturers Life is increasing divi- 
dends to policyholders effective January 
1, 1962. Also announced is an increase 
from 4% to 4.1% in the rate of interest 
to be paid in 1962 on dividends on de- 

sit. The same rate will apply to funds 
eft under settlement options, provided 
that they have been on deposit for at 
least one year. 


Nationwide has an Executive Travellor 
which is being marketed in 24 states. It 
provides world-wide travel insurance in 
amounts from $10,000 to $100,000. Benefits 
are payable under three plans. The first 
provides coverage for accidents from any 
cause, the second is a conveyance pack- 
age, and the third is a common carrier 
coverage plan. 


North American of Chicago has gone to 
the 1958 C.S.O. Mortality Table with a 
new combination life and health insur- 
ance rate book. Graded premiums are 
used, and several new policies are intro- 
duced. 


Pacific Mutual has announced a 3% re- 
duction in monthly premiums on its sal- 
ary savings and military allotment plans. 


Security Connecticut has a “C” note 
package, whereby with one application, 
one policy, and one annual premium no- 
tice, the policyholder is * se ames against 
loss of income, high medical expenses on 
a 24 hour basis, and death or dismember- 
ment while a common carrier passenger. 


Standard Security of New York has an- 
nounced that it is ready to write a non- 
medical life insurance policy for all mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps. The contract 
would be offered on a non-medical basis, 
guaranteeing issue to any one who applies. 
The amount issued could be as high as 
$10,000, and there would be no limitation 
because of the area to which a Peace 
Corps member might be sent. 


State Mutual Life has a one-year term 
dividend option. 


State National, St. Louis, Mo. is now on 
the 1958 Mortality Table. 


United Life and Accident has introduced 
a single application form, replacing eight 
previous forms. 


Wabash Life has an accident and sickness 
policy called “Lifetime Income Security 
Plan” which offers 24 hour protection 
along with pre-existing illness coverage. 


Crossroads—from page 77 


that our government will be run. 
Yes, freedom to build new hospitals, 
new libraries, new parks, in the way 
we think they would best serve the 
needs of the commuity. It is in such 
communities that we find the ma- 
jority of people believing in the 
dignity of man and dedicated to the 
proposition that individual success 
and individual responsibility can and 
should go together. These principles 
of living embrace the best upon 
which man centers his hope. They 
spell out the common purpose of all 
thoughtful citizens, whether they be 
rich or whether they be poor. It 
indicates the particular type of char- 
acter that has been the hallmark of 
democracy. Character built this 
country. Its greatest asset has been 
and still remains the decent impulses 
of a people who choose to live in the 
light of freedom. They won their 
freedom and they alone can protect 
it from the forces that are loose to- 
day, that will tend to destroy the 
freedom that we know. But it will 
take some thinking and some doing 
on the part of every man, woman, 
and child in this country to stem the 
tide that is moving in on us. I be- 
lieve that any sane person who 
studies this problem carefully will 
come to the conclusion that any sys- 
tem of medical care financed through 
Social Security will inevitably lead 
to complete socialization of medicine 
in this country. And can there be 
any doubt in anybody’s mind that 
once medicine is socialized, Social- 
ism will gradually spread through 
every facet of American life? It 
surely will follow, as night fellows 
day, slowly, insidiously, but cer- 
tainly. 


CODE REVISIONS 


THE MaryYLANpD ComMMISSION pre- 
paring the first major revision of the 
state’s insurance statutes since 1922 
will present its proposals to the State 
Legislative Council on November 28 
and 29. The new code, which is de- 
scribed by Joseph D. Tydings, 
United States Attorney for Mary- 
land and head of the commission, 
as tightening up the present laws in 
a lot of little ways, will not provide 
for a non-cancellable auto policy but 
will recommend a_ non-cancellable 
health policy. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 75 


advantages include the following: it 
may be quite costly (in comparison 
with other sources of credit), it may 
be obtained only in conjunction with 
the purchasing of materials, and it 
must be repaid at maturity with little 
or no chance of renewal. 

Some of the advantages of obtain- 
ing short-term credit from commer- 
cial banks are: credit obtained from 
commercial banks may be used to 
acquire a variety of different assets 
and is not limited to particular pur- 
chases as is trade credit, short-term 
credit is usually obtained from com- 
mercial banks at a cost which is 
lower than that of most other sources 
of credit, it is frequently possible to 
obtain an extension or renewal of 
credit from a commercial bank at the 
time of maturity, and the ability to 
obtain credit from a commercial bank 
may enhance a business prestige. 
Among the disadvantages of receiv- 
ing credit from a commercial bank 
are the following: as a rule, credit is 


not as readily available from a com- 
mercial bank as from some other 
sources of credit ; a formal credit in- 
vestigation usually precedes the 
granting of credit by a commercial 
bank and certain businesses fail to 
qualify for bank credit although they 
are able to obtain credit from other 
sources ; and a commercial bank may 
require the pledging of assets as col- 
lateral. 

The primary advantage of borrow- 
ing from finance companies is that 
credit may be obtained from them 
by relatively poor risks to whom 
other sources of credit are unavail- 
able. The disadvantages of borrow- 
ing from these companies include the 
high price that must be paid for 
credit obtained and the fact that only 
relatively small amounts may be bor- 
rowed from them. 

Advantages of obtaining short- 
term funds from factors include the 
following: factors may remove the 
risk element from credit sales since 
their loans upon receivables may be 
of the non-recourse variety ; they as- 
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sume responsibility for collecting ac- 
counts receivable and perform many 
of the functions, such as conducting 
credit investigations, that would 
otherwise have to be performed by a 
credit department; and factors miay 
also lend to firms which would not 
be eligible for bank credit. Natu- 
rally, factors must be compensated 
for their additional services and 
credit obtained from factors is there- 
fore high-priced. Furthermore, since 
factors assume the risk that some ac- 
counts may not be collectible, their 
credit policy might be more stringent 
than that which the borrowing busi- 
ness might otherwise follow. 

Among advantages of borrowing 
from commercial paper houses are 
the following: the price paid for 
credit obtained from commercial 
paper houses is low, usually lower 
than the price that would have to be 
paid to any other source of credit; it 
is possible to borrow more from com- 
mercial paper houses in a single 
transaction than can be borrowed 
from other sources of short-term 
credit; and a great deal of prestige 
attaches to the ability of a firm to 
borrow from a commercial paper 
house. Some of the disadvantages of 
borrowing from commercial paper 
houses are: this source of credit 
is not usually available to small 
businesses ; furthermore, it is avail- 
able only to large businesses with 
the highest credit ratings; and 
any loans obtained from commercial 
paper houses must be repaid at 
maturity. 

The advantages of obtaining short- 
term credit from employees and the 
government in the form of accrued 
salaries, wages, and taxes are that 
such credit is free and automatic, 
while the disadvantages of accruzls 
as a source of credit are that they 
are normally payable within a short 
period of time and must be paid at 
maturity. 





RUSSELL AWARD 


Dr. Davis W. Greco, C.L.U., pre:i- 
dent of the American College of L'‘e 
Underwriters, was the recipient of 
the John Newton Russell Memorial 
Award for 1961. The presentation 
was made at the final session of tlie 
recent convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
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Aetna Life: General agents appointments: 
Rod J. MacDonald, Detroit, replacing 
George C. Fraser, transferred to Portland, 
Ore; F. O. Lyter, Jr., Saginaw, Mich.; 
Charles C. Farrell, CLU, Houston, suc- 
ceeding the late J. E. Holt; and Bernard 
A. Sloane, White Plains, N. Y. 


All American Life: Named agency build- 
ers: Don D. Schlundt, who was elected 
to basketball Hall of Fame, for Indian- 
apolis area; and Andrew V. Zwaag, Jr., 
foimerly general agent for Franklin Life, 
for Greater Los Angeles area. 


Allstate Cos.: Norman J. Schramm has 
been appointed regional sales supervisor 
for life-accident-sickness at Florida re- 
gional office, St. Petersburg. 


American General: Managerial appoint- 
ments: Ralph Keller, Austin succeedin 
the late Ben P. Atkinson, CLU; Richard 
N. Chapin, formerly with Tenn. Life, 
at Gulf Coast agency to succeed George 
Gillmore, transferred to San Antonio. 


American Income: Hyman Swirsky has 
been named general agent in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and will specialize in disability and 
saving programs. Associated with him 
will Laudenbach-Lennard Agency in 
Columbus. 


American United: Donald B. Romer, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Jake A. Stringer, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, have been ap- 
pointed agency managers. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Agency managers 
named: R. E. Woodard at Davenport, re- 
placing J. R. Martin, transferred to Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa; William R. Newton, At- 
lanta, Ga.; and Robert B. Goodrich, 
Kansas City. 

Richard S. Didion and Philip F. May- 
berry have been appointed group repre- 
sentatives at San endeco and Denver, 
respectively. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Paul J. Herzwurm 
has been appointed general agent in 
Kansas City (Mo.), a post he formerly 
held with Penn Mutual. 


Bankers National: David B. Reynolds, 
formerly with Provident Mutual, has been 
appointed assistant director of group 
sales at home office. 


Beneficial Standard: Gerald Milton, for- 
mer vice president of American Service & 
Fidelity, has been appointed general 
agent in the career life div. 


California Life: J. J. McCarthy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed to newly- 
created post of assistant vice president, 
group sales. 


Citizens National: Elbert Basicker has 
cen appointed regional sales director for 
northeastern Indiana. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Z. Erol Smith, Jr., 
CLU, formerly district sales manager for 
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Mutual Trust in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed resident superintendent there. 

Steven L. Babits, previously with Conn. 
General, has been named director of group 
sales in Chubb-Colonial marketing div. 

A new sales and service office has been 
opened in San Diego (Cal.) with Harlan 
R. Wilson as assistant resident superin- 
tendent. 


Confederation Life: Spradlin Life As- 
sociates, Inc., of Tampa have been “A 
pointed general agents for central Florida. 
The new corporation is affiliated with 
Milton M. Spradlin, Inc., whose vice presi- 
dent, George H. Brussel, becomes presi- 
dent of new firm; Douglass B. Loveday 
is the general manager. 

J. M. Gill and R. G. Maitland have 
been appointed management officers as 
group actuaries, respectively, for pen- 
sions and research. B. H. Becker has been 
named manager, group underwriting, and 
R. L. W. Till made group actuarial assist- 
ant. W. A. Allison became assistant actu- 
ary and manager, actuarial research. 


Conn. General: Promotions: Robert D. 
Chamberlain, director, advertising and 
sales promotion; William H. Welch, Jr., 
to 2nd vice president in charge of acci- 
dent dept.; group dept.—Donald A. Car- 
penter, Harold R. Thalheimer and Martin 
D. Wood, secretaries, Neil MacDonald 
and John R. Matthesen, assistant secretar- 
ies; Robert J. Alley, secretary in charge of 
life underwriting dept.; Dr. J. David Mc- 
Gaughey, associate medical director, med- 
ical dept.; Robert D. Kilpatrick, assistant 
secretary, policyholder and field services 
dept.; and reinsurance dept.—Roland F. 
Dorman and Charles S. Hazen, secretar- 
ies, and Dr. Kenneth E. Ward, associated 
medical director. 


Conn. Mutual: Dr. Theodore M. Ebers 
has been promoted to chief medical di- 
rector succeeding Dr. Henry B. Rollins, 
retired, and Dr. D. Sergeant Pepper to 
medical director. 

Russell F. Mathews, CLU, has been pro- 
moted to head a new general agency in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Continental Assur.: Leonard G. O'Neill 
has been appointed career agency man- 
ager in White Plains, N. Y. Charles A. 
Duncombe has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh as group regional manager. 

Jack Dwight, CLU, has become affiliated 
with the Philadelphia general agency of 
S. Z. Goodstein & Co. 

New group Offices: Seattle, Wash.—Em- 
mett F. Beaulaurier (formerly with N. Y. 
Life) group district manager; and San 
Diego, Cal—Lee J. Schwabe (formerly 
with Continental) group district manager. 


Crown Life: Appointed district group su- 
pervisors: John D. Walsh, Boston; and 
R. C, Taylor, Denver (new). 


Eastern Life Ins.: William H. Riback and 
Robert N. Rivkin have been appointed 
general agents for southern California. 





Equitable Life Assur.: C Judson Pearson, 
a former insurance commissioner for West 
Virginia, was elected assistant counsel and 
assigned to the office of counsel for legis- 
lation Bernard K. Sprung. Conway S. 
Carter was elected assistant treasurer and 
heads the banking div. of the treasurer's 
dept. 

Sinaitiey G.. Montgomery has been 
transferred to New York City and pro- 
moted to cashier to succeed Mr. Carter. 
John P. DeWitt has been advanced to 
chief appraiser for residential mortgage 
dept. 

Agency dept. appointments: M. James 
Sexton, coordinator of manpower moti- 
vation in manpower div. reporting to 
vice president C. B. Metzger; Joseph A. 
Babb, director of field information and 
communications on personal staff of agency 
vice president Coy G. Eklund; and Thomas 
F. Hatcher, Mr. Eklund’s assistant and a 
member of his personal staff. 

Rudy Novak, CLU, has been advanced 
to agency manager at Toledo (Ohio) re- 
placing Talton Clark, who became assist- 
ant agency manager in Flint, Mich. Har- 
ley Simpson has moved to Cincinnati as 
agency manager succeeding Richard Hage- 
man, elected field vice president of new 
central div. Replacing Mr. Simpson as 
agency manager in St. Louis is Roy Mar- 
tin, who held that same post in Fort 
Worth, which office is being consolidated 
with Jeff Fraley agency in Dallas. 

Unit managers appointed: Charles Bor- 
ges (Brady Agency), New York City; 
Anthony J. Durso (Riskin Agency), Chi- 
cago; John P. Hurd (Prescott Agency), 
Washington, D. C.; and George L. Lef- 
ferts (Dickman Agency), San Diego. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Dr. G. W. Jones 
has been elevated to associate medical 
director. 

L. D. Bankson, formerly staff manager 
with Prudential, has been named Port- 
land (Me.) district manager succeeding the 
late L. B. Farrar. 3 
Federal Life & Cas.: Robert T. Iglehart, 
formerly with Continental Cas., has been 
named director of newly-created mort- 
gage div. in the agency dept. 


Federal Life Ins.: John M. Ohkicki, Jr., 
formerly an assistant manager for Metro- 
politan Life, has been appointed man- 
ager of Cieveland (Ohio) decid office. 


Fidelity Mutual: David L. Manzler, for- 
merly with Mass. Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Cincinnati 
succeeding Paul Johnson, CLU, retired. 


Franklin Life: Lawrence C. Kelley, Jr., 
Orange, Conn., formerly with Metropoli- 
tan Life, and George A. Prader, Belleville, 
Ill., previously with Lincoln National, 
have been appointed general agents. 


General American: James N. Knipshild, 

reviously vice president-group for Fidel- 

ity Bankers, has been named to head the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


newly-established “new business dept.” in 
group operations div. 

Gilbert S: Nickerson, formerly with Oc- 
cidental, has been appointed a general 
agent in Los Angeles (8th). Denver Gragg, 
who was a supervisor for New England 
Life, has been made general agent in 
Phoenix, Ariz., where the company has 
been represented by Johnson & Johnson 
Ins. Agency, which will hold a district 
manager’s contract in association with Mr. 
Gragg. 

Group representatives appointed: Louis 
D. Kinney, formerly with Great-West, 
Denver; Kenneth P. Eriksen, previously 
with Prudential, and Arthur N. Severe, 
Los Angeles. 

Howard Harper, formerly with Jeffer- 
son Standard, has been named general 
agent and’ D. Keith Ferrell, associate gen- 
eral agent, of new sales organization 
established in Mobile, Ala. 


General Services: Don Manigold was 
elected assistant secretary. 


Georgia Internat'l: R. A. Hurd, assist- 
ant vice president, has been named comp- 
troller. 

Jean J. Pruss has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gillette-Lawrence Ins. Agency: Two 
Portland (Ore.) insurance agents, Samuel 
D. Gillette and Abbott W. Lawrence, 
have merged their businesses and will 
continue to offer all forms of life, accident- 
health and property coverage. 
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Girardian Ins.: C. Victor Hatch has been 
appointed regional manager of Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah. 


Girard Life: Kenneth S. Sikorski has 
been appointed manager of Dallas East 
branch office. 


Government Personnel: Roscoe R. Staley 
has been made district manager in Colo- 
rado (Denver). 


Grange Mutual: Hal Morrison, formerly 
underwriting manager for Colorado Credit 
Life (purchased by American Investors), 
has been named underwriter. 


Green Shield Life: Chapin R. Ripley re- 
signed from Pacific Mutual to become 
head of a newly-organized estate plan- 
ning dept. 


Great-West: The first branch office in 
Maryland has been opened in Baltimore 
with Peter J. Kopatz, CLU, as manager. 

The Philadelphia operations have 
changed from a general agency to a branch 
office; Frederick G. Higham, retired as 
general agent, and F. G. Higham, Jr., was 
appointed branch manager. 


Guardian Life: R. Ralph Feinstein, CLU, 
formerly with Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Hackensack 
(N. J.) and Donald G. Burdick in San 
Mateo (Cal.). 

Richard A. Frey has been named dis- 
trict agent in Trenton, N. J. 


Hansen Consulting Actuaries, A. S.: 
Paul R. Hudek has been appointed actu- 
ary in Dallas office. 


Hartford Life: William H. Harrison, 
CLU, has been promoted to regional di- 
rector of sales for Pacific dept. Charles A. 
Miller has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of sales in charge of new Oakland 
(Cal.) office. 

Colden L. Craig has been named man- 
ager of newly-established St. Louis (Mo.) 
office. Edward P. Michon has been made 
manager of life sales for New Orleans 
office. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Robert F. Grund has 
been appointed manager of New York 
City agency at 420 Lexington Ave., for- 
merly headed by Paul C. Colette. 


Homesteaders Life: Thomas A. Callahan 
has been advanced to west coast super- 
visor. 


iMinois Mid-Continent: John A. Pfaff, 
formerly director of advertising for United 
States Life, has been named assistant vice 
president and will be responsible for ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, public relations 
and training. 


Jaffe Muteal Fund Agency: This affiliate 
of Jaffe Agency, Inc., New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Felix A. Bo- 
gart as manager. 


Jefferson National: Walier M. Taylor 
has been appointed general agent in 
Wycombe, Pa., and L. B. Pratt at new 
agency in Jefferson City, Mo. 


John Hancock: Donald W. Whitehead 
and Howard C. Swangren have been pro- 
moted to assistant legislative eetaadles 
Herbert 8. Myers, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in New York City. 


New general agencies: San Fernando 
Valley—C. Harris Pottier, formerly with 
Canadian Ins. Co.; Tacoma, Wash.—Frank 
P. Jenkins; Eugene, Ore—H. Thayer 
Erringer; Mobile, Ala—John P. Court- 
ney, , Me and Plumer B, Tonsmeire; and 
Jackson, Miss—Walter E. Daniels, Jr. 
Jason S. Day has resigned as general agent 
in Phoenix but will continue his associa- 
tion with the company. 


Kansas City Life: Harold J. Scott has 
been appointed general agent for Orange 
County (Newport Beach), Cal. 


Kentucky Home: Sy! H. Goebel, a former 
commissioner of insurance for Kentucky, 
has been appointed state manager for 
Indiana. 


Liberty National: Dr. Edward E. Brown, 
Jr., has been named medical assistant. 

Promoted to associate managers: Ira E. 
West, Biloxi, Miss.; Troy E. Roberts, Way- 
cross, Ga.; and Joseph A. Jordan, Lake- 
land, Fla. 


Life Assur.: William M. Reid has been 
appointed brokerage supervisor of David 
M. Rudolph Agency, Philadelphia gen- 
eral agents. 


Life of Florida: W. Ben Bolton has been 
appointed director of ordinary dept. 


Life of Georgia: Regional group sales- 
service offices opened: Orlando, Fla.—Wil- 
liam F. Morris; and Charlotte, N. C— 
Clay Fears. 


Life of North America: Has established 
regional offices each headed by a home 
office superintendent of agencies: Douglas 
R. Schoenfeld, CLU, west (San Francisco); 
Robert L. Pope, mid-America (Cincinnati); 
and G. Ernest Thomas, south (Atlanta). 


Lincoln National (Ind.): General agent 
Calvin L. Rasey, CLU, has been trans- 
ferred to Columbus, Ohio, and is succeeded 
at Youngstown by Billy T. Cox, advanced 
from supervisor. Auburn C. Lambeth, 
CLU, has been advanced to general agent 
at Jackson, Miss., and R. McAllister will 
be assistant general agent. 

John W. Teeter, CLU, has been elevated 
to associate general agent of Waldo W. 
Teeter & Associates, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Thomas J. Sweeney has been appointed 
to a supervisory post in Weidner Agency, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mass. Mutual: General anditor Robert 
D. Gourlie and director of electronic data 
processing Edwin L. Luippold have been 
designated senior officers. Arthur C. Caps 
has been promoted to assistant director 
of agency costs and Gordon S. Fountuin 
advanced to assistant accounting secre- 
tary. Alan D. Goddard has been elevated 
to assistant group actuary. 

As a further step in the coordination ol 
the pension sales efforts, assistant direc: or 
of group pensions William R. Massidda 
has become a member of the pension dcpt. 
staff which is under the direction of asso- 
ciate actuary Walter L. Grace. 

George M. Kingsley, Jr. CLU, has 
joined the Cleveland agency as assistant to 
general agent Clarence E. Pejeau, CLU. 
Edmund J. Lynch, Jr., has been appointed 
district group representative in Clayton, 
Mattoon and St. Louis areas. 

Robert F. McCormick has been ad- 
vanced to regional group pension man- 
ager at central office in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Metropolitan Life: Paul H. Knies and 
Joseph A. Ryan, Jr., have been advanced 
to associate controllers and are replaced 
as assistant controllers by George W. Bur- 
kert and Edson R. Fee. 

john E. Neal has been promoted to 
2nd vice president, Pacific Coast head 
office. Edward A. Murphy has been ele- 
vated to superintendent of agencies and 
placed in charge of new Pacific North ter- 
ritory (Ore., Wash., Ida., Mont. and Nev.). 
Rexford W. McCurdy has been advanced to 
superintendent of agencies for new Pacific 
South territory (27 southern Cal. districts 
and states of Ariz. and Utah). 

H. P, Gravengaard, vice president of 
National Underwriter Co. and executive 
editor of Diamond Life Bulletins Dept., 
wiil be retained as a consultant to field 
training div. in advanced underwriting 
following his retirement on Dec. 1. 


Midland Mutual: Robert M. Tague has 
been appointed general agent covering 
portions of Kentucky (Louisville) and In- 
diana. 


Midland National: Peter D. Weickgen- 
ant and Warren Wallace have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Baraboo and 
Richland Center, Wis., respectively. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Chauncey A. Brown 
has been appointed assistant director of 
agencies. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: Joseph W. Scott has 
been promoted to assistant auditor. 

Ed M. Lukens has been advanced to 
manager at Berkeley (Cal.) agency succeed- 
ing Gregory G. Kosmos, resigned. 


National Fidelity: Michael Braude, for- 
merly with Kansas City Life, has been 
appointed field training assistant. 


National Life Ins.: Walter B. Brynn has 
been elevated to western regional direc- 
tor. 

Operations in Oregon and Washington 
have been consolidated into one general 
agency—Holden-Baggott Associates, Inc.— 
by the principals, Glen A. Holden (Port- 
land), who Receeadh president of new 
Oregon corporation, and Renaldo A. Bag- 
gott (Seattle), who becomes vice president- 
secretary. 


Nationwide Ins.: John E. Jacob has been 
named group pension specialist in Chi- 
cago group Office. Regional group manager 
4. C. Turbeville has been transferred to 
newly-opened group office in Atlanta, Ga. 


Nelson & Warren: Jack E. Wood, FSA, 
has joined the St. Louis staff of this cor- 
poration of consulting actuaries. 


New England Life: Miss Claire V. Sweeney 
has been appointed public utility analyst. 

Edmond J. Nouri, CLU, New York City 
general agent, has appointed L. Ward 
McCabe, Jr., as manager of the Riverhead 
district office. : 

Promoted to district group managers: 
William E. Ward, Seattle; and Joseph W. 
Gibson, Chicago. 


N. Y. Life: Promoted to 2nd vice presi- 
dents: Albert E. del Vecchio on staff of 
vice president in charge of insurance oper- 
ations; Gordon W. Stables of general serv- 
icv operations; Glen B. Gross in personnel 
dept.; and Frederick G. Duncan in treas- 
ury dept. 

Actuarial dept. advancements: James R. 
McDonnell and Charles S. Schnelle, both 
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2nd vice president and actuary; James J. 
Connors, Charles W. Kraushaar, Jr., and 
Harry A. Woodman, Jr., associate actu- 
aries; Joseph D. Austin and Alan R. Sul- 
livan, assistant actuaries; and Frank J. 
Albert, assistant group actuary, and Henry 
T. Furlong, actuarial assistant, in group 
actuarial dept. 

Edward Everett has been elevated to 
associate general counsel and Frederick 
A. Ross and Donald C. Tiedemann to as- 
sistant general counsels in legal dept. 

Arthur T. Guja has been promoted to 
assistant general auditor in auditing dept. 
John M. Jex, formerly associate director 
of government relations for National Coal 
Ass’n, has been named an assistant vice 

resident in the insurance relations dept. 
and will work under the direction of vice 
president Ronald B. Swinford. 


North American Life Assur.: W. J. Bur- 
gar has been named assistant vice presi- 
dent. G. M. Heaman has been promoted 
to comptroller and J. M. Otterbein to 
personnel and planning executive. D. G. 
Busby has been appointed personnel of- 
ficer and A. F. Loverseed as planning 
officer. 


North American Life & Cas.: William 
E. Lafferty has been named manager of 
new regional office in San Francisco cover- 
ing northern half of Cal., Ore., Wash., 
Utah, Ida., Mont., Wyo., Alaska and north- 
ern half of Nev. 


Northeastern Life: Arno Talesnik has 
been appointed manager of group dept. 
replacing Charles Backer, resigned. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Northwestern National: Lesier F. Long 
has been selected to enter management 
training program. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Norman H. Mc- 
Duffie, formerly with Pacific Mutual, and 
Martin T. Coyle have been appointed as- 
sistant branch managers at Columbus 
(Ohio) and Los Angeles suburb of West- 
chester, respectively. 

Named brokerage managers at branch 
offices: Thomas J. Lally and Joseph F. 
Noonan, Boston; Roy N. Vinbladh and 
George K. Bigley, San Diego; James B. 
Kolter, Chicago (LaSalle St.); and Charles 
L. Travis, Charlotte, N. C. 

Jerome H. Mock, formerly an agent for 
N. Y. Life, and Philip J. Kenney have 
been appointed assistant brokerage man- 
agers at ‘Milwaukee and Minneapolis 
branches, respectively. 


Occidental Life (N. €.): Charles E. 
Black has been appointed regional man- 
ager at Charlotte and Robert N. Hales as 
unit manager at Durham, N. C. 


Old Security: James W. Crain has been 
appointed regional representative for 
Ohio, Ind., southern Mich. and western 
Pa. 


Pacific Mutual: Stephen D. Gavin was 
elected an assistant vice president. U. R. 
Kendree, Jr., CLU, has been advanced to 
superintendent of agencies. M. H. Moore- 
head and John §. Murphy have been 
named home office claims examiners. 

Charles B. Flint has been promoted to 
supervisor of Omaha agency. John A. 
Miller and Wayne W. Silzel have been 
elevated to mortgage loan supervisors at 
Toledo and Seattle field offices, respec- 
tively. Edward J. Hanley has been ad- 
vanced to field claims representative in 
Los Angeles. 

William P. Hughes, Seattle, and Ralph 
E. Brown, Jr., Fresno, have been appointed 
assistant managers. 


Pan-American: Jim G. James is the new- 
est member of field supervisor training 
program. 





CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


® WHERE More’ Executives Find 
Their Positions Than Any- 
where Else in the World. 

®@ WHERE More EXECUTIVES Meet 
Future Employees Than 
Anywhere Else in the 
Nation. 

@ WHERE No Position Is Too Small 
or Too Large Not to 
Receive Prompt, Confi- 
dential Attention. 

© WHERE Continuing Attention Is 
Given to Every Man Re- 
gardless of Location, Sal- 
ary Level, or Previous In- 
surance Background. 

© WHERE Specialists in the Industry 
Understand Its Needs. 

@ WHERE 35 Years in Personnel Re- 
cruitment and Placement 
Have Developed Only Top 
Clientele. 

PHONE WIRE WRITE 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
H. J. Roberts, Ins. Mgr. 

29 E. Madison St. Chicago, Ili. 
FINANCIAL 6-9400 








Elam A. Huddleston has been named 
gencral agent in Louisville, Ky. 


Patriot Life: Paul C. Colette has been 
named superintendent of agencies. 


Pilot Life: D. P. Thompson, Jr., has been 
appointed manager of group administra- 
tion and W. W. Van Horn, assistant group 
administrator. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Ralph C. Rein- 
ecke and Roger H. Lambright have been 
named general agents at Dallas and Jack- 
son (Miss.), respectively. 


Provident Mutual: William B. Davidson 
has joined New York group office (99 
Park Ave.), as regional manager, a post 
he formerly held in Chicago for New 
England Life. 


Prudential: Roland F. Carlson has been 
promoted to general investment manager 
in bond dept. J. Coady Walton has been 
advanced to manager of district office in 
Salisbury (Md.) replacing William H. 
Hooper, retired. 

Raymond W. Cobb was elected vice 
president in charge of mid-America opera- 
tions filling post vacated by retirement of 
James E. Rutherford. 

Henry G. Wellins, CLU, has been named 
manager of Bunker Hill agency in Boston 
succeeding William Cohen, retired, and 
Ora O. Steeves made manager of Wor- 
cester ordinary agency. 


Republic National: General agent ap- 
pointments: E. P. Coverdell and Jack C. 
Fairchild, Atlanta; Simon S. Lewis and 
Basil H. Callaham, Pendleton, S. C.; Ber- 
nard A. Soltys and -C. Edward Tovey, 
Flint, Mich.; Ernest W. Gray, Jr., CLU, 
Omaha; Douglas B. Lawson, Springdale, 
Ark.; William S. Diggs, Annapolis, Md.; 
and Arthur K. Coty, Studio City, Cal. 


Resolute Group: Rockwell E. Craig, Rut- 
land, Vt., has ‘been appointed a special 
agent. 


Rushmore Mutual: Paul McKee, formerly 
director of agencies for Lutheran Mutual, 
has been named state manager for Iowa. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Charles P. 
Shriner has been named regional super- 
intendent of agencies in Columbus, Ohio. 
Charles J. Meldane has been appointed 
general agent of new Cleveland (Ohio) 
agency. Robert E. Tebow has been made 
manager of Jacksonville (Fla.) agency. 


Southland Life: Louis W. Jinkins has 

m promoted to manager of Albuquer- 
que agency and Luther C. Shuffield ad- 
vanced to manager of El Paso agency 
succeeding Carl Waychoff, who has taken 
over the new branch office in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Southwestern Life: W. Dawson Sterling 
has been promoted to vice president and 
secretary, Albert E. Wood advanced to 
2nd vice president for administration and 
Ralph W. Caruth elevated to assistant 
secretary. 


Standard Ins.: Robert T. Baca has been 
appointed a field representative in the 
Reno (Nev.) area. 


State Mutual Life: Harris I. Welger has 
been appointed manager of Providence 
(R. I.) agency. 





Norman F. Johnston has been named 
a superintendent of agencies and an of- 
ficer and will be responsible for agencics 
in the Far West. 


Sun Life of America: John C. Quigley has 
been appointed general agent in Haddon- 
field, N. J., and Louis Slutsky at Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Sun Life of Canada: Donald L. Gauer 
FSA, has been named assistant under- 
writing officer. 


Travelers: Russell P. Sweet, Norbert B. 
Flynn and William H. Tribou, Jr., have 
been named assistant secretaries, life un- 
derwriting dept. Wilden W. Sterner has 
been eee to superintendent of train- 
ing, life-accident-health agency dept. 

Joseph S. Wise has been advanced 
to agency manager, life-accident-health 
agency dept., at Harrisburg. 


United of Omaha: J. R. Benile has been 
appointed to establish a regional associ- 
ation group insurance office in Columbus, 
Ohio, to service Ohio, western Pa. and 
northern Ky. 


United American Life (Colo.): G. L. 
Harger has been appointed regional super- 
intendent in northwest area. 


United Equity: Robert Brogan, formerly 
general agent for State Life of Ill., has 
been appointed director of agencies. 


United Life & Acc.: Jean W. MacKenzie 
has been advanced to administrative as- 
sistant in the agency dept. David G. 
Fox has been appointed actuarial assist- 
ant. 


United States Life: Jack Mannion has 
been promoted to assistant sales manager, 
group. 

General agent appointments: John R. 
Sabin, Madison, Wis.; Peter Thorsell 
Agency, Wethersfield, Conn.; and Donald 
Watson, Jr. & Associates, Oakland, Cal. 


Valley Forge Life: Hal L. Thompson has 
been named regional life brokerage super- 
visor covering both North and South Caro- 
lina replacing Tod Ryan, recently pro- 
moted and transferred to head up Texas 
(Dallas) operations. 


Volunteer State: Cecil W. Hannaford, 
formerly with Fidelity Union, has been 
named regional director of agencies for 
Mississippi. Seymour Seidler has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Houston, Texas. 


Washington National: Group oe: pro- 
motions: Robert A. Hermann, CLU, to 
supervisor, Indianapolis; William A. Win- 
get to supervisor, Denver; assistant super- 
visors—Kenneth H. McFarland, Portland, 
Me., Raymond M. Clement, Pittsburgh, 
Robert L. Ramey, Milwaukee, Richard C. 
Dooley, San Francisco, David C. Graha:n, 
New Orleans, and Ferrell E. White, At- 
lanta. 


Western Life (Minn.): Paul A. Haas has 
been elevated to superintendent of agen- 
cies in Colorado. 


Wis. National: Raymond M. Proffitt, for- 
merly with Mutual Trust, has been ap- 
pointed sales promotional supervisor. 


Woodmen Accident; Frank J. Owens has 
been advanced to agency manager for 
eastern Oregon territory. 
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Confederation Life .. . serving insurance better through this factual advertising series. 


For December, 1961 


This man 


gambled he 
wouldnt live to 65 


He lost! Many years ago he had a 
dream of financial independence at 
retirement time. And he did some- 
thing positive to make his dream 
come true. 


The wrong road—There were two 
roads he could take. He took the 
wrong one. He surrendered his per- 
manent life insurance policies and 
bought term insurance. He was going 
to invest the difference in premiums 
and really make his money ‘work 
for him’. 

It wasn’t important—then—that 
term insurance is finished at 65, just 
when the risk is becoming greatest. 
Besides, he could always convert it 
back. But, when the time came he 
couldn’t afford the higher premiums. 


Making money ‘work’—What 
about his plan to make his money 
‘work for him’? It didn’t quite turn 
out that way. For one thing, he 
didn’t, consistently, invest all the 
difference. Some of it, sometimes, 
he spent. 

And the market . . . How could he 
know the value of his investments 
would be down when he needed his 
money. You can’t tell about the 
market. You never can! 

He didn’t lose everything, of 
course. But, he didn’t make what he 
expected either. Had he kept his 
permanent life insurance he’d now be 
retired rather than still working at 67. 


The right road—Permanent life 
insurance is one of the best invest- 
ments you can make. Here are four 
reasons why: 
¢ You get guaranteed returns— 
not uncertainty. ° 
* Your retirement income is guar- 
anteed—at any age you select. 
* Your chances are three out of 
five you will live to 65 and 
need continuing protection. 
¢ The loan value of your policy 
can protect other investments. 
Be sure you buy enough permanent 
life insurance . . . and keep it! How 
much is enough? Only you can de- 
cide, with the help of a man trained 
and experienced in family protection 
and retirement planning. The Man 
with the Plan is your Confederation 
Life representative. See him . . . soon! 


Enough Life Insurance... 
The Solid Foundation of Any Investment Plan 


(‘onjederation Life 


HOME OFFICE: 321 Bloor St. E., Toronto 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 





MEMBERSHIP SURVEY—from page 57 


26. Face amount of life insurance on your own life : 


Composite 
Amount 

No. 

$49,999 or less 45 

50,000-74,999 128 
75,000-99,999 197 1 
100,000-124,999 320 1 
125,000-149,999 259 1 
150,000-174,999 195 1 

175,000-199,999 109 
200,000 and up 359 2 

N.A. 69 

1,681 
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Members have substantially increased the amounts of life insurance per- 
sonally owned between 1953 and 1961. In 1953 eleven (11) percent owned 
less than $50,000 and the median bracket was $75,000-99,000 ; today the 


median bracket is $125,000-149,999, 


27. The percent of your gross cash income from life insurance used for 
business expense in 1960 (include travel, entertainment, office rent and 


maintenance, advertising, clerical help, etc.) : 


Percent 
Less than 10 83 
10-14 179 
15-19 206 
281 
267 
239 
108 
102 
50 
108 
58 
1,681 
28. Your office staff situation : 
Employees 
None 128 
Part time secretary 531 
Full time secretary 596 
Secretary plus 1 part 
time employee 153 
Secretary and 1 employee 102 
Secretary and 2 employees 41 
Secretary and 3 or more 
N.A. 50 
1,681 
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29. Phone calls you make per week for life insurance interviews : 


Phone Calls 


one 51 
Less than 10 560 
10-19 438 
20-24 192 
25-29 100 
30 and up 286 
N.A. 54 

1,681 


30. Face-to-face life insurance interviews you have weekly : 


Interviews 
2 or less 197 
34 297 
5-9 564 
10-14 345 
15-19 117 
20-24 65 
25-29 17 
30 and up 26 
; 53 
1,681 
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None 
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31. Evenings you spend per week selling life insurance - ALB E RT 
General Agents Agents and 
Composite and Managers others 
an! No. % No. % No. % 
s Evenings 
None 637 37.9 137 43.8 500 36.5 
a1 2 & 8 & 

3.0 B34 2 19.4 16: . 

80 957 51 3.0 5 1.6 46 34 7anvUwsles 
122 NA 54 3.2 8 2.6 46 34 

0). caitiictias cia dial atin jing esibviaes anteiiteg 
+ 8 1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 

12 ; 

san 32. The Saturdays you work per year selling life insurance : 

4] Saturdays 
—— None 456 27.1 95 30.4 361 26.3 
100.0 §,-4 214 12.7 37 11.8 177 12.9 

5-9 175 10.4 26 8.3 149 10.8 
per- 10-14 179 10.6 28 8.9 151 11.0 
wned 15-19 78 4.6 12 3.8 66 48 
y the 20-24 161 96 36 15 = 125 9.2 
25-29 86 5.1 13 4.2 73 5.4 
30 and up 284 16.9 57 18.2 227 16.6 
N.A. 48 2.9 9 29 39 29 
1 for 1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 
and 
33. The hours per week you spend on life insurance work : 

48 Hours 
109 Less than 10 42 2.5 18 5.8 24 1.8 
129 11-19 54 3.2 9 2.9 45 3.3 
173 20-29 137 8.1 29 9.3 108 7.9 
15. 4 30-39 280 16.7 42 13.4 238 17.4 
143 40-49 416 24.7 59 18.8 357 26.0 

65 50-59 445 26.5 82 26.2 363 26.5 

61 60-69 151 9.0 36 11.5 115 8.4 

27 70 and up 105 6.2 29 92 76 5.6 

58 N.A. 51 3.0 9 29 42 3.1 
32 1,681 1000 313 1000 1,368 1000 

100.0 734. The type of territory you operate in population-wise : When you're traveling with your 
family, there is no better place to stay 
ee. nas ‘as ‘as dis is ‘ia than an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 

over t 5 ‘ 

8.4 ff 250,000-499,000 220 13.1 52 166 ' 168 OO) RB ca ese iigidetes oop me aperegeatian 
34.6 100,000-249,000 219 13.0 62 198 157 11.4 Rates are moderate. Parking in mos 
34.5 50,000- 99,000 125 7.4 27 8.6 98 7.2 locations is free. Comfortable, air- 

ai a ir a ro +! Ae = = conditioned rooms, with television... 

. ess than ° 

5 : / good food...friendly, personal atten- 

6 " — Bie <m fies a = tion...convenient locations: every- 

35 1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 thing to make your stay with Albert 

29 2 é Pick memorable. 

—— § 35. The number of clients and/or policyholders you have: 

100.0 4 For immediate 
Clients or P.H. reservations in any 
Less than 500 704 41.9 123 39.3 581 42.4 city, call your nearest 
500-749 355 21.1 61 19.5 294 21.5 Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 

6 750-999 152 9.0 22 7.0 130 9.5 
20.5 | Hie 159 9.5 40 12.8 119 &.7 ae Pans oe gy em ptr 
Ste 50-1499 63 37 9 29 «54 3.9 cniminatem in. © Vich-Bartnens 
ve, 1,500-1,749 49 2.9 14 45 35 2.6 coe _ 

116 F 1750-1/999 15 9 2 Ye 9 Cincinna °. . Pik Fourain Suara 
ve hs ,O. © Pick-Carter 
1 ss Ma and more . i - er = 7 Colo. Sorina, Cole . ane Pick Mote 
3. umbus, O. © Pick-Fort Hayes 
enue ase a onan pe ee Columb Co. «e iti ide Inn 
1020 1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 Gian + Roe 
¥ » Evanston, Ill. © Pick-Georgian 
36. The percent of your 1960 volume procured on the lives of old clients: ig gs 
Percent eiansupetin thine. : —— 

2 Less than 20 305 18.1 55 17.6 250 18.2 Mobile, Ala. © Albert Pick Motel 
167 9 229 173 10.3 34 109 139 10.2 Scan bees > Sana tun toed 
342 30-39 244 14.5 39 12.5 205 15.0 Natchez, Miss. © Albert Pick Motel 
22.4 40-19 227 13.5 37 11.8 190 13.9 New York, N.Y. © Plaza 

"5B 50-59 200 no. Ss 176 235 17.1 Portemeuth, Va. 2 Hetidey tan totel 
43 60-49 172 10.2 30 9.6 142 10.4 Rockford, lll. © Albert Pick Motel 
1.0 70 and more 205 12.2 51 16.3 154 11.2 St. Louls, Mo. © Albert Pick Motel 
iS ff NA, 65 io... 2 $8.i3:. $8 3.9 aputia ta 
3.1 —n aaa ao —_ Pees Terre Haute, Ind e Albert Pick M Motel 

—— Toledo, . ick-Fort 
> ! 100.0 313 1000 1,368 100.0 1teiade os Meigs 
=a (Continued on the next page) ss ° a 
oung: . e 
News F, in the tradition of over a century of 
. or December, 1961 oor scslaty te the Aibart Fuh tomy 














General Agents Agents and 
Composite and Managers others 
No. % No. % No. 

Income 
Under $4,999 30 1.8 10 3.2 20 1.5 
$5,000- 9,999 275 16.4 46 14.6 229 16.7 
10,000-14,999 359 21.4 57 18.2 302 22.1 
15,000-19,999 301 17.9 52 16.6 249 18.2 
20,000 and up 666 39.6 137 43.8 529 38.7 
N.A. 50 3.0 11 3.5 39 2.9 

1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 100.0 


38. If you have a son, will you encourage him to enter the 
business, or has he already entered the business ? 


Yes 


809 48.1 174 55.6 635 
No 215 12.8 36 11.5 179 
Undecided 346 20.6 47 15.0 299 
He is in the business 63 3.7 13 4.1 51 
N.A. 247 14.7 43 13.7 204 
1,681 100.0 313 100.0 1,368 

39. The age you plan to retire: 

Age 

before 50 67 4.0 12 3.8 55 
50-54 92 5.5 12 3.8 80 
55-59 236 14.0 48 15.3 188 
60-64 309 18.4 50 16.0 259 
65 or after 865 51.5 175 55.9 690 
N.A. 112 6.7 16 5.1 96 
100.0 313 100.0 1,368 


1,681 
MEMBERSHIP SURVEY—Continued 
37. 
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The income bracket in which you make most of your life insurance sales : 








This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
as all of the shares have been sold. 


NOT A NEW ISSUE November 9, 1961 


300,000 Common Shares 





Combined Insurance Company of America 


($1 Par Value) 


Price $57 Per Share 





This t 7 neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy these securities. The offering is made only by the Pros- 
bectus, copies of which may be obtained in any State from such of 
she undersigned as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Incorporated 


Blyth &Co.,Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Glore, Forgan &Co. Goldman, Sachs &Co. | Hornblower & Weeks 
White, Weld & Co. 
Incorporated 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Reynolds & Co., Inc. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 














INDUSTRIAL TABLE 


A PROPOSED NEW industrial life in- 
surance mortality table indicates 
that the death rate among Americans 
in lower income groups has dropped 
more sharply during the past two 
decades than among middle and up- 
per income groups, The new table 
is based on a nationwide study of 
the experience of eighteen large life 
insurance companies among. their 
industrial life insurance policyhold- 
ers during the five-year period from 
January 1, 1954, to December 31, 
1958. 

The study showed that, since the 
1930s, mortality has improved more 
than 60 percent among industrial 
policyholders at all age levels up to 
about 40 years old. Mr. Russell L. 


ary of the National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, a member 
of a six-man Industry Advisory 
Committee which assisted the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in conducting the study 
said at the annual meeting of In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers, “The improvement varied from 
nearly 70% at age 10 to approxi- 
mately 23% at age 90. Generally 
the percentage of improvement was 
greater at young ages and tended to 
decrease as the age increased.” 

He said, “Industrial insurance 
mortality has improved to a greater 


Wagner, vice president and ‘| 
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degree than ordinary life insurance 
mortality. Thus mortality under in- 
dustrial insurance and that under or- 
dinary insurance is tending to con- 
verge. It is seen that the lower 
social economic group of the popula- 
tion represented by industrial insur- 
ance policyholders has benefited to 
a greater extent from the improve- 
ments in living standards, introduc- 
tion of antibiotics, improved surgery, 
better working conditions and better 
medical services than those in the 
higher social and economic groups.” 

For example, the new industrial 
table shows an annual death rate 
of 3.84 per 1,000 policyholders at 
age 37, compared with a death rate 
of 7.29 per 1,000 industrial poiicy- 
holders according to a table issued 
in 1941. This means an improve- 
ment of nearly 3% deaths per 1.000 
at that age. Mortality tables for 
ordinary policyholders issued in 
1941 and revised in 1958 showed an 
improvement of only about 2.35 
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deaths per 1,000 policyholders at 
age 37. The death rate for ordinary 
policyholders is 2.80 per 1,000, ac- 
cording to the 1958 table, or only 
about one less death per 1,000 than 
among industrial policyholders. 

Mr. Wagner said, “It is conceiv- 
able that the proposed new indus- 
trial mortality tables could be 
adopted by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners during 
its December meeting in Dallas. In 
that event, legislation could then be 
prepared to enact the proposed tables 
into the laws of the various states.” 

The proposed new standard mor- 
tality tables would be used mainly 
to calculate the reserves behind in- 
dustrial life insurance policies. 





VARIABLE ANNUITY BRIEF 


PRUDENTIAL HAs filed a brief with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission which asks exemption from 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, 
since the Prudential alone will handle 
its proposed variable annuity con- 
tracts. The 1940 act exempts life 
insurance companies. Alternatively, 
the Prudential says that if it is held 
that the segregated funds of the com- 
pany which will be involved in the 
variable annuity business are con- 
sidered an investment company, the 
Prudential will comply with most 
provisions of the act, but asks ex- 
emption from some 15 of them. 
Reply briefs from other parties are 
expected within 40 days. 


UNDERWRITING 
PROGRAMS 


Unirep or OMAHa is underwriting 
agroup life program for non-United 
States citizens employed by the Pan- 
ama Canal Company-Canal Zone 
Government. The comprehensive 
plan is similar to one for United 
States-citizen government employees 
and is available to 12,000 workers. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, 
Mass. has been named the primary 
carrier for a five-year contract for 
the group life and accidental death 
and dismemberment coverage for the 
40,000 employees of the Common- 
Wealth of Massachusetts. 


For December, 1961 


Obituaries 





Schulman: Robert Schulman, president of 
the Pioneer American Insurance Company, 
died October 3 at the age of 61. Mr. 
Schulman started his life insurance career 
with Penn Mutual in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. From there he became agency vice 
president for Union Life in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. In Denver, Colorado, Mr. Schul- 
man was superintendent of agencies for 
Capitol Life and then was vice president- 
director of agencies with Reserve Loan 
of Dallas, Texas. Later on, he joined 
Pioneer Life of Fort Worth, Texas, as 
vice president and director of agencies 
and was elected president in 1953. Mr. 
Schulman was a member of the Masons. 


Button: Ray E. Button, vice president in 
charge of reinsurance of Republic Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, died of 
a heart attack October 5 after an extended 
illness. He was 63 years old. Mr. Button 
started his insurance career with the Peoria 
Life in 1917, and when the Peoria was 
merged with Alliance Life, he became the 
reinsurance director for the Alliance. In 
1949 the Alliance was merged with the 
Republic National Life and he was ap- 

inted vice president in charge of re- 
insurance. Mr. Button served on the com- 
pany’s board of directors and has been 
active in a number ‘of life insurance as- 
sociations, particularly the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters, in which he 
served as publicity director in 1944-45. 


Day: Godfrey M. Day, second vice presi- 
dent of Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, died October 14 at the 
age of 63. Mr. Day joined Connecticut 
General in 1923 and was named assistant 
manager in 1925. He became assistant 
secretary in 1943 and secretary in 1949. 
In 1954 he was promoted to second vice 
president, the position he held until the 
time of his death. Mr. Day was a former 
president of the International Claim As- 
sociation and had served for many years 
as chairman of the association’s service 
claims liaison committee. He was also a 
member of the Connecticut committee of 
the Health Insurance Council. Mr. Day 
was active in civic affairs, serving ten years 
on the town council of West Hartford, 
eight of them as president. He was a for- 
mer president of the Greater Hartford 
Community Chest. In addition, he was a 
member of the Hartford Club and the 
Twentieth Century Club. 


Trangmar: Earl R. Trangmar, retired 
third vice president of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, died October 21 
after a short illness. He was 71 years old. 
Mr. Trangmar joined Metropolitan in 
1930 as director of sales and marketing 
service in the group division. In the 
intervening years, he served successively 
as director of advertising research, admin- 
istrative assistant in field management, 
assistant vice president, and in 1954 as 
third vice president. Among his other 
industry activities he served as executive 
secretary in the organization of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, and was secre- 
tary of the committee for the cooperative 
fund through which the American College 
of Life Underwriters is largely maintained, 
chairman of the examination board of 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and chairman of the New York State 
advisory board for agents life exami- 


nations. Mr. Trangmar was elected a life 
member of the board of trustees of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Sep- 
tember. 


Thiel: Howard Thiel, associate controller 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
died October 7 at the age of 57. Mr. Thiel 
joined Metropolitan as a traveling mort- 
gage correspondent auditor in 1933 and 
in 1945 was appointed assistant controller. 
He was advanced to associate controller 
in 1954. Mr. Thiel was a member of the 
Institute of Internal Auditors and past 
president of that organization’s New York 
chapter. 


Corp: Lloyd E. Corp, assistant secretary 
of Bankers Life of Nebraska, died on Sep- 
tember 26 at the age of 55. Mr. Corp 
began his insurance career at Bankers 
Life in 1931, and from his initial post 
as renewal department clerk, he became 
a manager in the issue division. In 1946 
he was named assistant secretary and since 
1954 directed the company’s policyhold- 
ers service. Mr. Corp was a past presi- 
dent of the Insurance Institute of Ne- 
braska and last year was named vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln General Hospital 
Board. He was also active in Red Cross 
and Community Chest campaigns. 


Speer: J. Fred Speer, CLU, former man- 
ager of Equitable Society’s Gateway Cen- 
ter Agency of Pittsburgh, died October 16 
after a long illness. He was 58 years old. 
Mr. Speer joined Equitable as an agent 
in 1926. Named an assistant agency man- 
ager in New York in 1930, he became an 
agency supervisor in 1937 and was made 
manager of the company’s new agency in 
Newark, in 1945. He was transferred to 
Pittsburgh in 1953 to manage one of the 
two agencies formed from the well-known 
L. C. Woods office. The J. Fred Speer or- 
ganization in Pittsburgh led the Equit- 
able Society in group production and won 
the National Head Agency title in 1955. 
Mr. Speer served as president of the 
Equitable CLU Association, and director 
of the American Society of CLU’s. In the 
Pittsburgh area he was president of the 
Life Managers Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Life Underwriters Association. 


Truesdell: Rexford M. Truesdell, Pasadena 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, died October 15 of 
a heart attack at the age of 72. In 1922 
Mr. Truesdell entered the life insurance 
business as an agent for Equitable Life 
Assurance in Sioux City. In 1932 he was 
transferred to southern California where 
he managed Equitable’s Glendale agency, 
and later its Los Angeles agency. In 
1941 he joined Pacific Mutual as its 
Pasadena general agent and held that 
position until 1959. Following his retire- 
ment he continued actively to service his 
personal clients. Mr. Truesdell was a 
member of the company’s Million Dollar 
Club and earned the industry’s National 
Quality Award for his service to policy- 
owners. He served as president of the 
Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley Life Under- 
writers Association and was a member of 
the Pasadena Masonic Lodge and presi- 
dent and district lieutenant governor for 
the Knights of the Round Table, inter- 
national service organization. 
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Will the day come when people no longer want and need life insur- 85 pe 

ance? Perhaps... if some other highly unlikely circumstances come diine 

to pass first. share 

Science has wrought miracles to prolong the life span of man and p 

: . qua 

enable more people to live past retirement age. Perhaps another bs th 
miracle is in the offing . . . this one to enable senior citizens to live 
comfortably and happily without money. If this comes about, the 

bottom may not drop out of our market—but it will be severely AM 

dented. Cor 

If newspapers stop publishing death notices because man has found Elec: 
the key to everlasting life on earth, he will then not need the pro- 

tection feature of life insurance. Our market will wither away. E 

pres 


If stores no longer sell welcome mats for front doors because people by ¢ 
neither move nor marry nor build new houses... the market for T. ¢ 
life insurance will indeed be shaken, for there will be no further 
need for mortgage protection. 











Or if one day, something political, social, or psychological happens \ 7 
to change man’s status as a mortal being who loves his family and 
recognizes responsibility for providing for them always, the market Rig! 
for life insurance will vanish. But not until then. Until then, there 2 
will be a market that is wide open to the life insurance salesman q 
2 Abi i } dia 
who will conscientiously try to make each of his own days better | “a. 
than the last in telling people about the only plan there is for guar- sto 
anteed financial security. De 
A statement of philosophy and practice of BA 
CSSD GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE. |‘ 
INSURANCE COMPANY ST. shied Ne 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Stockholders to Vote on Acquisition 


Stockholders of this company will meet January 3, 
1962 to vote on the proposed acquisition of the Aetna 
Insurance Company, Hartford. Prior to the offer, the 
shares of Connecticut General will be split 2 for 1 with 
a reduction in the par value of the stock from $10 to 
$5 per share. The exchange basis is 1.2 shares of par 
value $5 Connecticut General stock for each Aetna 
share. The offer is contingent upon the acceptance by 
holders at least 80% of Aetna. It is anticipated that a 
quarterly dividend of $0.20 per share will be established 
on the new stock. 


AMERICAN LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota 


Elected Executive Vice-President 


Election of Wallace C. Ralston as executive vice- 
president and director of this company was announced 
by George A. Anderson, president. He succeeds Curtiss 
T. Olson, who has resigned. 


AMERICAN SECURITY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Rights Offering 


This company has received the approval of the In- 
diana Securities Commission to make a rights offering 
of one share at $2 each for each ten shares held. The 
stock rights may be exercised between October 25 and 
December 26 of this year. 


BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


New Vice-President and Comptroller 








Harry P. Seward, who has served as comptroller since 
March 1956, has been promoted to vice-president and 
comptroller. 
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FIRST NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Phoenix, Arizona 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 
Merger 


Preliminary steps for the first of several mergers 
towards a goal of $100,000,000 of insurance in force have 
been completed by the First National Life. This was 
through the acquisition of the Southern National Life 
of Texas. Further acquisitions are planned. 


HAMILTON LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York 

LOYAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


Spin-Off 


At a special meeting of stockholders of the Loyal 
American Life on November 15 a new class of special 
stock was created that is redeemable in shares of the 
Hamilton Life Insurance Company, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. The redemption rate is fixed at three shares 
of Hamilton for each fifty shares of Loyal American. 
This distribution will dispose of 164,000 shares (82% ) 
of Loyal American’s holding in Hamilton. In addition 
stockholders agreed to the sale of 25,000 shares of 
Hamilton stock at $6 per share to the Reinsurance In- 
vestment Corp. (which owns 42% of Loyal American 
Life) and to Investors Planning Corporation of Amer- 
ica, raising $150,000 in cash. Loyal American will 
retain approximately 11,000 shares (5%) as an in- 
vestment. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Centennial Starts Next Year 


The John Hancock will be 100 years old on April 
21, 1962. The company that started as a one-man, one- 
room office on old State Street in Boston, has grown 
to the eleventh largest business of any kind in the United 
States. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD LIFE Insurance 


Society, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Takes Legal Action 


This fraternal’s management has taken legal steps 
citing the actions of a dissident minority group as det- 
rimental to the society’s business affairs. A lawsuit has 
been filed against Arnold J. Ryden, Harvey E. Skaar, 
Cyrus Rachie, Gordon A. Bubolz, the organization 
“which designates itself as ‘The Committee of 100’,” 
and Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. The society charges 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD—Continued 


that the defendants have harassed agents and delegates 
and the suit also asks that the dissidents prove that 
they have the required number of signatures for a 
special convention or return the requests to the signers. 

This suit stems from an action that started during 
September whereby a group of dissident members of 
the fraternal society hoped to call a special meeting for 
December 5th at which they hoped to elect a new slate 
of directors. The next regular session of the convention 
is set for 1963. 


MAINE INDEMNITY Company 
Portland, Maine 
SEABOARD LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Miami, Florida 
Acquisition 


The Seaboard Life has acquired 100% control of the 
Maine Indemnity in exchange for 18,585 shares. The 
Maine Indemnity Company, which was founded in 1915, 
at present writes only life insurance but as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Seaboard will add accident and 
health to its portfolio, 


MIDWESTERN UNITED LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


New Mutual Fund 


The first public offering of shares of the Varied In- 
dustry Plan, Inc., a new mutual'fund, was made at 
$4.89 per share. The principal objective of the Fund 
is long-term growth of capital. President of the new 


mutual fund is Phil J. Schwanz, who is also president 


of Midwestern United Life. 

The Fund will be managed by Executive Manage- 
ment Corporation of Fort Wayne, who is also the na- 
tional underwriter and distributor of the V.I.P. shares. 
Investment and economic advice will be furnished the 
Fund under contract by Economic Trend Line Studies, 
Inc., of Chicago, and the Midwestern United Life. 


MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York 


New Senior Vice-Presidents 


In a general realignment of top management respon- 
sibilities, this company has announced the election of 
four senior vice-presidents, The new organizational 
structure took place December Ist when the company’s 
chairman of the board, Louis W. Dawson, retired. The 
newly created senior vice-presidents are: Stanton G. 
Hale, Allen L. Lindley, Clifford B. Reeves, and William 
H. Schmidt, all of whom have been vice-presidents. Mr. 
Hale will have charge of the marketing activities for 
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. for securities investment and treasurer ; Frank B. Jack- 


life, health and group insurance lines and will have 
over-all supervision of the sales department. Mr. Lind- 
ley will be responsible for investment and other f- 
nancial operations. Mr, Reeves will be responsible for 
all the company’s administrative functions, including 
office operations, electronics, public relations, and per- 
sonnel. Mr. Schmidt will be responsible for the com- 
pany’s insurance operations, exclusive of sales. 
MONY also announced the promotion of the follow- 
ing company officers: James Bingay to vice-president 
for sales; Russell Wetmore to vice-president and con- 
troller; Henry C. Barkhorn to second vice-president 


son to second vice-president for sales (administration) ; 
George Wilgus to second vice-president for public re- 
lations ; and Charles R. Murrah to regional sales vice- 
president for the Eastern region. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY for 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Reinsurance Agreement 


This company has announced a reinsurance arrange- 
ment with the Continental Casualty whereby franchise, 
association group and standard group coverages, in the 
accident and health area, will be reinsured with Con- 
tinental Casualty Company effective December 1, 1961. 
In making this announcement, President Robert F. 
Rosenburg pointed out that the North American Com- 
pany is undertaking a reorganization program designed 
to strengthen the company’s approach to the life and 
accident and health business in the future. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Option on Shares Obtained 


The Nationwide Corporation, Columbus, Ohio, an 
insurance holding company, has announced that it has 
entered into an option agreement to sell its 52% (113,- 
728 shares) of Northwestern National Life to J. C. 
Bradford & Co., investment bankers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Under the agreement, Bradford has until Octo- 
ber 31, 1962 to buy the shares at $153 each for a total 
of $17,400,384. Bradford has made an initial payment 
of $341,184. The contract may be extended to Decem- 
ber 20, 1962 if Bradford pays an additional $227,456. 
If the option is exercised these sums will become part of 
the purchase price. 


OLD LINE LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Control Purchased 


It has been announced that working control (approxi- 
mately 40,000 shares) of this company has been put- 
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chased by a group headed by J. C. Bradford & Co., 
investment bankers, Nashville, Tennessee. A reported 
average price of $110 per share was paid. At the pres- 
ent time it is not contemplated that there will be any 
changes in management and the company will con- 
tinue with its home office in Milwaukee. It was also 
announced by Mr. Forrest D. Guynn, president, that 
the company will enter upon a program of expansion. 


SOUTH COAST LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New Vice-President and Agency Director 


David C, Willis, formerly manager of the Houston 
branch office of the Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president and agency di- 
rector of this company. 


TRANSNATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


New Company 


Burdette G. Booz has been named president of this 
new life company, which has a capital and surplus of 
$600,000. The company is an associate of the Trans- 
national Insurance Company, which writes casualty 
insurance. Headquarters are at 6434 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California. The company is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Budget Finance Plan. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New President 


M. Cullum Thompson has been named president of 
this company. 





Sales by States 


| em SHOWED THE GREATEST rate of increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in September with 
Delaware second and Tennessee and the District of 
Columbia third, it is reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, which has analyzed 
sales by states for September. Country-wide, ordinary 
business increased 2% in September, compared with 
September 1960, while Alaska sales gained 27%. In 
Delaware September sales were 16% over a year ago 
and in both Tennessee and the District of Columbia 13%. 

For the first nine months, Alaska led, up 23%, with 
Arizona second, up 13%. 


For December, 1961 








These outstanding 
Insurance 
Companies 

know the ABC’s 
of building better 
meetings... 


American National Insurance Company 
American United Life Insurance Company 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
——4| Bankers’ Health and Life Insurance Company 
7 Business Men’s Assurance Company 
Carolina Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
C Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 
Confederation Life Insurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Connecticut General Life Insurdnce Company 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Continental Life Insurance Company 


--- and they meet regularly at the 
Ho!lywood Beach Hotel/Golf Club. 


The Hollywood Beach Hotel appeal ranges 
from the Acme of facilities to the Zenith of 
service, and proudly serves the eminent insur- 
ance firms of America from A through Z. 


We'll be glad to send you our complete con- 
vention kit, detailing facilities and features, spe- 
cial convention rates and available dates. 


word. Booch. 


HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH/FLORIDA 
Insurance Convention Center of America 
BEN TOBIN, President * JOHN W. BRAUN, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Mgr. 
“ROBBIE” ROBINSON, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Sales Mgr. 
HOWARD L. GANEK, Director of Sales 
ROBERT HENDERSON, Convention Sales Mgr. 
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Ordinary production 


in September 


broke all past records 


for a single month. 
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e INCOMPARABLE IN DOWNTOWN 


LOUISVILLE 


LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
2nd and York, just off Broadway 










Only motor hotel in 
downtown Louisville. 164 
ultra-modern, luxurious 
rooms all with TV and 
telephones. Heated Swim- 
ming Pool and Health 
Club — Massages and 
Steam Room. Beautiful 
Towne Room Restaurant. 
Cocktail Lounge. 


ae E: Diners’ Ciub, 
arte Blanche che Credit Cards 


CHICAGO, ILL. Cincinnati (cont.) Dayton (cont.) LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Intl. — Hotel North Plaza Motor Terrace Motor Standiford Motor 
(O’Hare Field) ote Hotel otel 
Town & A ry . A ad Mo- INDIANAPOLIS, Towne Terrace 
a al “ otel tel IND. Motor Hotel 
(Columet City) DALLA . TEXAS Executive Inn ORFOLK, VA. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Executive Inn soe Motor - Admiralty Motor 
Drake Motor Hotel DAYTON, OHIO ! Hotel 
Mayfair Motor Drake Motor Hotel Mayfair Motor TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Hotel Gateway Motor Hotel Executive Inn 


Hotel — Motor 


el 

e Teletype Service for FREE IMMEDIATE CONFIRMED RESERVATIONS. 

e For information—Write: Towne Terrace Motor Hotel, 735 S$. Sec 
Louisville, Kentucky. 








New Directors 


American National (Texas): 


Cris Dobbins, president o! 
Ideal Cement Company, 


enver, Colorado. 


Berkshire Life (Mass.): J. Frank Honold, vice-president o 
the Chase Manhattan Bank to succeed John B. Bridgwood. 


Boston Mutual Life (Mass.): Thomas M. Joyce, a practic. 
ing attorney. 


Guarantee Mutual Life (Nebr.}: Edward W. Lyman, presi- 
dent of United States National Bank of Omaha. 


Guardian Life (N. Y.)}: G. Russell Clark, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer Commercial Bank of 
North American, New York City and former superintend- 
ent of banks for the State of New York. 


Home Life (N. Y.}: Cecil E. Loomis, vice-chairman of 
Columbia Gas Systems, Inc. 


Jefferson Standard tip C.): Mrs. Joseph M. Bryan, wife 
of director Joseph M. Bryan who is also chairman of the 
board of Pilot Life Insurance Company to succeed the 


late C. W. Causey, Sr. 


London Life (Can.): W. Bradley Granger, vice-president 
of Granger-Taylor Limited and vice-president of the 
Ontario Loan and Debenture Company to succeed Lebert 


H. Jones. 


National Home Life (Mo.): John H. Armbruster, president 
Community Federal Savings and Loan Association. 


North Central Life (Minn.): W. F. Beck, manager, A. & 
A. Credit Co., Midway Consumers Credit Company, and 
Intercity Agency. 


Olympic National Life (Wash.): William A. Sullivan, for- 


mer Washington State Insurance Commissioner. 


cement Life (Texas): W. Dawson Sterling, vice-presi- 
ent. 


Standard Security Life (N. Y.): R. Carl Chandler, chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer of Stand- 
ard Packaging Corporation, New York. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


AN EXECUTIVE OF a large insurance-mutual funds dis- 
tributing organization has predicted that within the 
next five years “at least” 50% of the nation’s insurance 
sales representatives will be licensed to sell mutual funds 
as well. This prediction was made by Robert Wein- 
stein, executive vice-president of Triangle Underwriicrs, 
Inc., a 3,500-man insurance sales group, and its 550- 
man mutual fund sales affiliate, Triangle Investors ‘ or- 
poration. 

George S. Hough, president of Heritage Securi'ies, 
Inc., the fund distributor for Nationwide, is quoted as 
saying that Nationwide’s experience with the dual scll- 
ing of life insurance and mutual funds shows that the 
programs complement each other. 
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No Occidental policyholder need feel a sharp premium jolt 
when he travels the road from term to permanent insurance. 


With policies pioneered by Occidental, the conversion is 
possible without a steep rate hike. Example: A policyholder, 
29, has a $50,000 five year term plan. He now pays $267 

a year. He may convert to: 


LIFE MODIFIED AT 70. This level premium insurance 
covers him for $50,000 until he reaches 70. Then the face 
value reduces to $25,000 for life. The reduction permits 

a low rate while still building cash values. His cost: 

$592 a year. 


OR 


GRADED PREMIUM LIFE. Starting with a premium of 
$219.50, the rate stairsteps each year until it levels off after 
the 10th year at $908. The $50,000 face amount stays 

the same. 


If your prospect needs term now, then he will appreciate the 
advantages of Occidental term when he’s ready to convert. 


Details? 


O C C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals.,.they last as long as you do! 
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All American Life & Casualty, Park Ridge American Security Life, Fort Wayne SE”. "Ree! Sept. 121 ( 
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Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

North American Insurance Co., Chicago, Ii. 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
Patrician Hotel, Miami Beach, Fa. 


Calif, ou ccccectissccnceccesae 50-51 
82 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, , Ax RR UR FOE CTE Ee 3 
Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas ‘City, Mo. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 


Seabrook Hotel, Miami Beach, Fila. 

Security- Connecticut Insurance bs te a New Haven, Conn, 
Smith, Barney & Co.,.New York, N. Y. 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Towne Terrace, Louisville, 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, Ill. 


Union Labor Life, New York, N. Y. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .. 


Whiting-Plover Pa 


Wolfe, Corcoran inden’ New Y 
oodmen Accident & Life Co., 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York 


Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New ‘York. N,. Y. 


0. pay Point, eh 
Lineoin, Neb 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement In BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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